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A BRIG PUT TO SEA IN 1886 


On Saturday the 9th of January 1836 the Danish brig “Christian” departed 
from the Heering quay at Christianshavns Canal in Copenhagen destined for 
England. The cargo included 50 cases of Cherry Heering ordered by a wine- 
merchant in London, and during the following years this English firm re- 
peated its orders regularly and it is still prominent among Heering’s cus- 
tomers. A business relation of this kind, lasting for more than a hundred 
years, is only possible if it is based upon sound commercial traditions and 
the delivery of a good product. Thus Peter F. Heering has many faithful 
customers of many years spread all over the world. 


CHERRY HEERING 


WORLD FAMOUS LIQUEUR SINCE 1818 
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Alcohols 


BORREGAARD, DIVISION SUPRAL — Sarpssorc, Norway 
Viscose Rayon Staple Fiber, Dull and Bright 


MOLNBACKA-TRYSIL — ForsHaca, SWEDEN 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 
Kraft Paper 


EDSVALLA BRUK — EpsvaLia, SWEDEN 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp for Paper making 
Rayon Pulp 
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HALLEIN BEI SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
Villach — Bleached Sulphite for Paper Making 
Hallein — Bleached Sulphite for Paper Making and Dissolving Pulp 
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TRYGVE LIE LAYS THE CORNERSTONE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
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Man Age 


EK HEAR A GREAT DEAL about the development and 
improvement of machines and power. 

Many people refer to these developments as the “machine 
age” or “power age.” We know that men have conceived the ideas, 
carried on the research, invented, developed and improved the machines 
and power and that they are of no value without men to operate them. 
Every age since primitive man has been a “man age.” Improved ma- 
chines and power are simply small tools that men have devised to help 
them do a better job. 

As our civilization has developed, men have developed themselves 
through education. They have learned to study through reading, listen- 
ing, discussing, observing and thinking, so that today the United States 
is a great powerhouse for generating ideals, ideas, and improved ma- 
chines and methods for the betterment of mankind. 

This powerhouse has brought to the people of the world during the 
past 120 years more of the comforts and conveniences of life than came 
during the previous 5,000 years of civilization. 

Through cooperation and coordination of effort on the part of 
American manpower we have developed the know-how which gives us 
courage to face difficult problems with the firm conviction that we can 
solve them all in time. 

We are now using this know-how in collaboration with the nations 
who are interested to bring about higher standards of living, a fuller 
spiritual, material and social life for the people as a whole. 


THOS. J. WATSON 


Reprinted from THINK 
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Einar Gerhardsen 


Prime Minister of Norway 
By JoHAan HaAmsBro 


HE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS in Norway last 
October proved one of the most striking victories the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party has ever won. After the split in the ranks 

of the Socialist parties in Norway during the early twenties and their 
unification again in 1927, the strengthened and unified Labor Party 
grew increasingly stronger until the final triumph when it took over 
the administration of the country under the leadership of Johan Ny- 
gaardsvold in 1936. That reign continued during the whole war and 
received a great vote of confidence from the people at the polls in 
1945, the first free elections in Norway in ten years. Even more de- 
cisive was the outcome of last year’s election, which, after four hard 
years of postwar struggle under Socialist rule, returned the Labor 
Party to power with slightly less than 50% of the votes and 86 out 
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of a total of 150 seats in parliament. The result, which was hardly 
anticipated even within the ranks of Labor itself, was not only a tri- 
umph for the Socialist Party, but also a resounding personal victory 
for its comparatively youthful leader, Kinar Gerhardsen. 

When he became Prime Minister of Norway, after the liberation 
in the summer of 1945, 47 years old, Einar Gerhardsen was a man 
without experience in government work. He had had no parliament- 
ary training, had never been a member of the Storting—a rare excep- 
tion in Norway, where for scores of years it has been a tradition that 
the Prime Minister is chosen from one or the other group in the Na- 
tional Assembly. There were other men within the ranks of Labor at 
the time who had been far more in the limelight, and it is a fair as- 
sumption to say that, although Mr. Gerhardsen was far from un- 
known, he was not a familiar figure to the large public. In the labor 
unions of Norway he had for years been a highly regarded and be- 
loved leader, but in those days of 1945 there were undoubtedly a great 
many outside organized labor who asked: “Who really is Mr. Ger- 
hardsen?”’ 

For a man in high public office Mr. Gerhardsen is a rare exception 
in that his biographical data are very few. He was born in Oslo in 
1897 and worked for a living in his early teens as a messenger boy. 
With a great deal of humor he has later in life revealed how, during 
this period, he had his first personal encounter with a man whom he 
was later to meet under different circumstances. When he was out in 
the streets of Oslo on his bicycle delivering parcels, he liked to race 
the cars he met, and one dav he tried his game with a car from the 
Roval Castle. For a long time he kept the nace, but when thev finallv 
arrived at the hill leading up to the castle, the errand boy had to admit 
defeat. As he fell behind and the royal car passed him, the driver gave 
Einar a smile with a superior wave of the hand. The man behind the 
wheel was King Haakon. and that, savs Mr. Gerhardsen, “was per- 
haps the only time the King has been deliberately condescending 
to me.” 

At the age of seventeen Einar Gerhardsen became a road worker in 
Oslo. Like many other prominent men in the Norwegian Labor Party. 
he is a manual laborer who has come up the hard way. He has this 
experience in common with Johan Nygaardsvold, who began as a 
lumber man and railroad worker, and Oscar Torp, who is an elec- 
trician by trade. After active participation in his labor union Ger- 
hardsen became its chairman in 1919, at twenty-two years of age. Four 
vears later he became national secretary of the Norwegian Labor 
Party, in 1925 secretarv of the Oslo labor partv and again in 1936 
national secretary of the Party. He became a member of the City 
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Council of Oslo in 1932, and was Mayor of the town at the outbreak 
of war in Norway. 

That is the extent of his official biography before the war, but be- 
hind the sparse data there is a spectacular story of personal develop- 
ment and growth. When the young Einar Gerhardsen emerged as one 
of the strong men in his party during the early twenties, he was a 
typical representative of the new generation at a most crucial time in 
the party’s history. After its slow but steady growth before 1914 and 
the setbacks during the first world war, came the victorious revolution 
of 1917, which was to give new lifeblood to the socialist parties in 
Europe. The reality, in Norway, as in most other countries, was very 
different from the expectations, and the great events actually led to a 
serious split and a sapping of strength of the European socialist 
parties. The reaction was stronger the more extreme the parties 
were—and the Norwegian Labor Party has been known as one of 
the most radical of the socialist movements in Europe. 

The changed situation called for a new type of leadership in the 
Norwegian Labor movement. The new generation which was taking 
over was perhaps not less radical or idealistic, but its strong charac- 
teristic was necessarily a deeper sense of realism and, in the realiza- 
tion of the long and arduous task ahead, a more level-headed, down- 
to-earth energy. 

Gerhardsen was well equipped with those essential qualities when 
he was called to responsible position at the age of twenty-five. Some- 
one who knew him at the time has described him as a “spiteful, stub- 
born fanatic.” He had made a name for himself in the Labor youth 
movement which has ever since been very close to his heart and in 
which he got a reputation as an aggressive, even rabble rousing leader 
in its many drives during the turbulent years after the first world war. 
But the young Gerhardsen was something more than a fanatic. He 
was a hard, very methodical and plodding worker and he had a deep 
sense of organization. These qualities brought him the job as national 
secretary of his party during its convention in February 1923, when 
the labor movement faced increasingly bitter strife within its own 
ranks. In November of the same year came the open split; the radical 
minority of the party broke out to form its own group under the Com- 
intern, and in the following years Norway actually had three labor 
parties. 

In the critical period which followed the level-headed, singleminded 
young secretary had a major responsibility for steering his partv 
along the right course which led to the unification in 1927 and to the 
subsequent victories of Norwegian Labor. He relinquished his posi- 
tion as national secretary to take up the same job in the Oslo Labor 
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Party in 1925, but as Oslo was the focal point in this internal struggle 
in the party, his work there was of decisive importance. During those 
years he cooperated closely with the national leadership of the party, 
and once the unification was complete and harmony restored, he re- 
sumed the national secretaryship. 

Gerhardsen never had any great ambition for high public office. He 
preferred the daily, more anonymous task within the party, where he 
could use his great talent for organization in steadily building up its 
strength. The situation in Oslo, however, forced him into city politics; 
he became a member of the City Council in 1932 and finally was the 
Mayor of Oslo. 

That was his position when the Germans made their surprise at- 
tack in 1940. When the royal family, the parliament and government 
had to stage their hurried evacuation during the night of April 9, Mr. 
Gerhardsen’s place was with the administration and, more particu- 
larly, with the fighting forces. He followed the military campaign 
during the gradual withdrawal to the north and performed a variety 
of important and valuable tasks before finally, with a great many 
others, he was forced across the border to Sweden. When the capitu- 
lation in Northern Norway came about in June, Mr. Gerhardsen was 
in Stockholm, but there was no question of doubt about his immediate 
future. He knew his duty was to return to his job and to fight the 
enemy inside the borders. Once more back in Oslo, he resumed the 
office of Mavor, only to be dismissed by the Germans after one day. 
He returned to his original profession and became a roadworker once 
more, but from the very first dav he was an active and inspiring leader 
in the illegal work which was being organized. It was during the fol- 
lowing year he became known, respected, and admired far beyond the 
limits of his own party. The illegal opposition had begun sponta- 
neously in separate groups, but the work soon became integrated and 
organized under the leadership of men like Chief Justice Paal Berg 
and other prominent national figures from all parties. Not onlv be- 
cause of his strong position in Norwegian Labor, but because of his 
human qualities, his calm conviction, and the confidence he inspired, 
Gerhardsen became one of the leaders of this group. Another active 
leader, Supreme Court Justice Schjelderup, has given a picture of 
Einar Gerhardsen in those early days of the war—a picture which 
reveals some of the qualities which made Gerhardsen the obvious choice 
in 1945. He has described a secret, organizational meeting between a 
dozen leaders of the various illegal groups: 


“Everyone present at that meeting will be sure to remember 
whose words carried by far the strongest weight. I had certainly 
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never seen so clearly the perspective for the struggle of the mo- 
ment and the reconstruction tasks of the future, the work we had 
to meet in a united front as far as humanly possible. Simply and 
clearly, with the strength which comes from the most complete, 
genuine conviction Einar Gerhardsen presented his views. He 
did not waste one single word, but he said all that had to be said. 
From that moment until the liberation it was clear to me that he 
was the man we could least afford to lose.” 


Einar Gerhardsen was not allowed to continue his work for very 
long. The occupation powers realized his importance and arrested 
him in September of 1941. After a few months in prison in Norway 
they sent him to the notorious concentration camp Sachsenhausen 
where he was to remain for nearly three years—years which further 
developed and matured his human qualities and made him admired 
and beloved by many of his fellow prisoners. Again a prominent Nor- 
wegian has drawn a picture of him in those trying days, revealing yet 
another side of his character: 


“All of us who shared the prison years with Einar Gerhardsen,” 
writes Halvard M. Lange, the present Foreign Minister of Nor- 
way, “whether we knew him or not, whether we shared his political 
views, had been his political opponents or remained aloof from 
all political strife until the war forced us to choose sides—without 
a single exception we all gathered around him as the natural, the 
unifying centre. Soft spoken, simple and calm, always in good 
spirits and full of plans for the future no matter how dark the 
moment—even when he was sick and his strength was waning— 


he was the man we all looked up to and he always gave us 
strength.” 


At the time of the liberation there were perhaps more prominent 
men in the Labor Party than Gerhardsen when the government—and 
the country—faced the necessary reconstruction. There was Johan 
Nygaardsvold, the aging leader who had carried on the government 
during the long years of exile; there was Trygve Lie, who, as Foreign 
Minister, had been more in the limelight. Nevertheless, once the efforts 
to establish a government under the leader of the home front, Paal Berg, 
had failed, Mr. Gerhardsen was, for a variety of reasons, the obvious 
choice of the Labor Party. At the end of the war it was felt strongly 
in Norway that the new government, the coalition cabinet, which was 
to symbolize the unity of spirit and effort during the occupation— 
should be headed by a leader from the home front. The Norwegian 
‘Labor movement could hardly find a better symbol of that spirit. The 
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most decisive reason for his choice was probably the personal one— 
the position he had won for himself in the many opposing groups, his 
reputation for fairness, for clear thinking and steadfastness of pur- 
pose and, above all, his ability to make conflicting opinions and men 
work together, abilities which had gained him so many friends and 
admirers during the years of trial. For those reasons he was the choice 
not only of his own party, but also of political opponents, of men like 
Paal Berg who clearly indicated that he was the man of the moment. 

‘The years which have gone by since then have been hard years for 
the country and for the government—a period of reconstruction which 
has seen the spirit of unity replaced by the old political strife. The 
King’s ministers have been the subjects of attack and of bitter criti- 
cism, but Einar Gerhardsen has maintained his position as the “nat- 
ural, the unifying centre” of his party. Other men in Norwegian 
Labor may have become better known within and outside the country 
in this period. As Foreign Minister, Halvard Lange may be a more 
familiar name on this side of the Atlantic. Erik Brofoss has certainly 
had the—perhaps not enviable—honor of receiving the lion’s share of 
the limelight. Others again are certainly as well known as the Prime 
Minister. But this only serves to prove another valuable trait in his 
character, perhaps the most striking. With all the human and political 
qualities which have made him in the truest sense of the word the 
strong man of the present-day Norwegian Labor movement, Einar 
Gerhardsen has retained his deep sense of modesty, his realization of 
human failings and limitations, his refusal to “take on airs.’”’ Friends 
who know him claim that he would most like to return to the organiza- 
tional party work to which he devoted so many years before the war— 
and to have time for the out-door life which is his chief source of relax- 
ation and enjoyment. But no matter how reluctantly he may have 
taken up the burden of his high office, he has a firm sense of duty and 
he will see his task through after the great personal victory of a vote 
of confidence from the Norwegian people which has brought him back 
to power for another four years. 


Johan Hambro is Resident Correspondent in New York of Norsk Telegram- 
byrd. He is a son of the editor and statesman Carl J. Hambro. 





BARON ERIK FLEMING AND MISS MARGRET CRAVER 


Court Silversmith 


By MarGrET CRAVER 


ARON ERIK FLEMING, Court Silversmith to His Maj- 
esty, the King of Sweden, who is among the world’s finest 
designer-craftsmen, visited the United States the summer of 

1947 and again the summer of 1948 to conduct the third national 
Silversmithing Workshop Conference for art teachers which Handy 
and Harman, refiners of precious metals, organize and sponsor each 
year as part of their non-profit educational program. 

The conferences have been held at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign. Twelve teachers from universities, colleges, art schools and high 
schools throughout the United States are selected by a jury of art 

authorities and, in an intensive four-week session, study advanced 
~ methods in smithing, benefit from research in design and hear lectures 
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on metallurgy giving information from the industry's technological 
research in precious metals which has never before been available to a 
group of craftsmen. : 
Baron Fieming is encouraged with the potential talent in Americ: 
and believes that there is a vast future for handwrought silver in 
America. His influence as a great teacher has already found its way 
into leading educational centers in the United States through the art 
teachers who have been trained under him at the workshop conferences 
and returned to théir posts to 
teach others. 

Baron Fleming began his ca- 
reer as a painter but, because of 
his father’s wish that he do some- 
thing more practical, took his di- 
ploma as a machine-engineer. 
He also studied architecture be- 
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CROZIER FOR THE BISHOP OF 
STOCKHOLM. STUDDED WITH 
EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, AND 
RUBIES, WITH THE CHURCHES 
OF SWEDEN IN GOLD RELIEF. VASE BY ERIK FLEMING 








BRIDE’S CROWN. PROPERTY OF 
HANDY AND HARMAN. 
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fore becoming a_ professional 
silversmith. 

His silver is owned by leading 
museums throughout the world 
and by collectors of beautiful ob- 
jects for daily living. His com- 
missions have included hundreds 
of presentation pieces, special 
gifts, church ceremonials and 
trophies—a market which 
through the ages has_provid- 
ed a livelihood for European 


craftsmen, but in America is still almost untouched. 

Some of the Baron’s special commissions include the document case 
given by the people of Sweden to King Gustav on his last birthday; 
the crozier of gold and ebony set with emeralds and diamonds for the 
Bishop of Lund; the cup given at horse races as a prize in memory of 
Prince Gustaf Adolf; the prize cup designed for Prince Carl Gustaf, 
the three-year-old son of the late Prince, which is given at occasional 
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races. 

Then there are the gold globe 
with allegorical designs showing 
the five parts of the world which 
was a gift to a ship builder, and 
another gold globe which is a 
clock showing the time all over the 
world. A document case of silver 
is decorated with figures in relief 
alluding to the special hobbies of 
the man it was made for. A mallet 
of ebony and silver was made for 
Prince Adolf when he was chair- 
man of the Scout Association. 
And a bracelet in chased gold was 
made as a gift to Princess Sibylla. 

Perhaps the most elaborate 
piece Baron Fleming has ever de- 
signed is the processional cross 
which the people of Stockholm 
ordered for their Bishop. The 
staff is six feet long, studded with 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies. It 
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is silver except for the crown of thorns which is gold. Under the crown 
are Stockholm’s principal churches in relief. It took from 8,000 to 
4,000 working hours to complete and cost $12,000. 

Baron Fleming’s work is restrained in design and beautifully 
wrought. His belief that an object is not beautiful unless it is also prac- 
tical is proved in the perfect fit of the lids on his boxes and the smooth 
movement of the hinges. The simplicity of the form in his designs and 
the purity of their proportion bring out the beauty of the metal. 

During August some of Baron Fleming’s silver was exhibited in the 
Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design. The Detroit Museum 
exhibited it in September and it is expected that through the year it 
will be shown at various other museums in the United States. 


Margret Craver, American silversmith, studied with Baron Fleming in 
Stockholm. She is consultant to Handy and Harman, craftsmen in precious 
metals in New York. 
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COFFEE SET BY ERIK FLEMING 








Friendship ‘Towns 


By Rocer WILLIAM Rus 


T WAS A SHOCK to realize that so vague a thing as interna- 
tional relations had actually come to live in my house,” remarked 
a Norwegian; “‘and it was a double shock to discover what fun it 
was. We never really thought of our guests as ‘foreign relations’ !”’ 

He was speaking of the delegation from Kemi, Finland, which 
had visited his town of 'Troms¢ and lived as guests in Troms¢ homes. 
At the same time, in some 400 other towns of Norway, Finland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Iceland, groups of adults and children from one 
country were settling down in the homes of other countries. This is 
Operation Friendship Towns, something new in the world. 

Friendship ‘Towns are communities which have pledged friendship 
with one another across national borders, and which work at that 
friendship. Their job and their real fun are to get to know each other 
thoroughly, towns and people. Two F riendship Towns exchange 
things, ideas, opinions, people, to an eye-opening degree, not only in 
the few weeks of actual visiting, but throughout the ye ear—business 
clubs, social clubs, bridge and chess clubs, clergymen, shop window 
displays, library collections, gym teams, newspaper editors, art ex- 
hibits, rifle and football teams, school teachers and even classes. 

Housewives go and stay with housewives, factory workers with fac- 
tory workers, college faculties with college faculties, farmers with 
farmers, children with children. They live in each other’s homes, con- 
duct each other’s classes and churches, visit in each other’s factories, 
sing each other’s songs. Said a shrewd analyst: 

“Its great value is this: no human being can grasp another nation- 
ality, but he can grasp another town, because he himself lives in a town. 
He may think he dislikes people of another nationality, but he can’t 
ever really know so vague a thing as a nationality. He can know the 
people of Karlskrona, across the border, and he can’t possibly dislike 
them after he’s lived in their homes and they in his.” 

True, these five Northern countries find such relationship easier 
than other lands would, because they have much in common. But one 
troublesome thing they have in common is many centuries of bloody 
wars against each other. Much of their tradition is mutual hatred. But 
now they have tasted over a century of peace with one another, and 
they like it. So they are setting out to make that peace permanent. 


They are deliberately heading toward union—cultural, customs, 
political. 
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The manner of their doing this is a new current in world affairs. 
Friendship ‘Towns is not a government promotion, nor the work of any 
solemn committees. lt is people, townspeople, getting together. It is 
gently guided by its over-all clearing house, the Norden Associations, 
an organization of minimum red tape and maximum efficiency. 

Norden is a non-profit\association working for closer (ultimately 
complete) union among the Northern lands. 1t is supported by 91,000 
members in the five countries, paying dues of 75 cents a year. It is 
organized from the ground upward, local chapters electing national 
committees and they in turn electing international committees. 

Norden has other activities than Friendship ‘Towns; but from Nor- 
den’s birth in 1919 up to 1939, these other activities grew very slowly. 
In 1989, Norden had 800 members in Finland, for example. Then, in 
the rich soil of Thisted, Denmark, the idea of Friendship ‘Towns 
sprouted, grew, and electrified the people. Membership in Finland 
shot up to 11,000. Growth in the other countries has been similar; Den- 
mark, 50,000; Sweden, 20,000; Norway, 10,000; remote and sparsely 
populated Iceland, 1,000. Friendship Towns, something people can do 
and like very much to do, has carried the whole Norden idea along. 

When a local Norden chapter in any town has decided to become a 
Friendship Town, it notifies the national Norden office. That office 
matches up its candidates with the candidates of other countries, per- 
forming exactly like a marriage bureau. Its effort is to select com- 
munities of similar size and interests. Thus, the five capital cities are 
natural partners. So are Fakse in Denmark, Slite in Sweden, and 
Parga in Finland, because they all have big lime quarries. Fishing 
towns, college towns, textile towns are matched together. 

Once “dated,” the towns take easily to an operating friendship, 
which often rises calmly above the official barriers which all nations 
erect against each other. Regulations of monetary exchange, for 
example, prohibit citizens from taking money out of their own country 
for fear of straining feeble currencies. But Friendship Towns ignores 
such a barrier; it doesn’t need money. Its members buy their transpor- 
tation in their own country, and that’s the end of paying out. In the 
country they visit, they are honored guests and don’t need money. 
Town treasuries pay the travel costs for children. 

The first exchange as a rule is of newspaper editors and correspond- 
ents. The Norwegian group will go and stay with the Finnish group 
for two weeks, the Finns return with the Norwegians for two weeks. 
They go as advance scouts, find out about clubs and other organiza- 
tions, and put out publicity. Indeed, one of the most welcome ex- 
changes is news. Newspapers carry regular columns of the doings in 
partner communities—town elections, new buildings, social events, 
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sports. And many special interviews of course, which are reprinted in 
the other town’s papers and lead to amused letters-to-the-editor to 
and fro. 

Miniature Olympic games travel back and forth, wearing the names 
of towns, not nations. This works especially well when towns have a 
simultaneous four-way meeting and move together from one town to 
another, as did Thisted (Denmark), Uddevalla (Sweden), Skien 
(Norway), and Loimaa (Finland). In sports, of course, teams can be 
busy in all seasons. Winter travel in Northern Norway, to Hammer- 
fest, is by reindeer, which the Danish guests talk about for years after- 
ward. And Norwegian doctors smile as they admit they are getting 
rich from Danes who insist on trying skis. 

In learning languages, exchange of teachers has a highly stimulating 
effect. Towns may exchange teachers, so that a class in Finland, study- 
ing Swedish, will have a Swedish instructor for two weeks; or they may 
exchange entire classes, “sliding them in and out under the professors,” 
as one put it. 

Geography takes on lively excitement when you have friends who 
live in it. Teachers have worked out an album-pasting game which is 
also a study and which has captivated all the students, so that they 
clamor for “pasting day.” Printed in the album are captions; the pic- 
tures that go with the captions come separately, identified as to local- 
ity. The pupils match caption and picture. 

Thus the Danish children find a space waiting for its picture, cap- 
tioned: “Klipfish drying at Kristiansund. Klipfish is cod fish salted and 
dried on the mountain side. The fish can be dried electrically, but the 
sun-dried is most popular. It is a large export article, especially to 
Catholic countries where it is eaten on fast days. Kristiansund is the 
Norwegian town which suffered most from the war; three-fourths of 
it were destroyed by bombing. Today, 13,000 people live there.” 

Some of the effects of Friendship ‘Towns on children were unex- 
pected. Invariably they have been impressed with the food rationing 
in other countries, and have saved up their own coupons at home, for 
parties for their visitors. Visiting children are on their best behavior, 
which in turn has an elevating effect on the behavior of the host chil- 
dren. Mothers are not above the “look-how-young-Hans-eats-his- 
spinach.” 

When fifty Danish housewives visited as many Swedish households. 
they came home brimming over with appreciation of the electrical mix- 
ers, refrigerators, and stoves in Swedish kitchens. They must have been 
appreciative and complimentary while in Sweden, for a local business 
man gave them each a gift card worth 15 Swedish crowns in any shop. 
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Even the Danish government relaxed its rigid controls and gave them 
some extra Danish crowns. 

The textile towns of Vejle (Denmark), Boras (Sweden), and 
Molde (Norway), forged bonds and visited back and forth. 

“It’s swell,” a Swede summed up. “Usually a tourist is a sort of out- 
cast, and has to drink his beer alone in the hotel. But we went into our 
friends’ factories and homes. I learned a better way to place the stand 
that holds my work so it saves time and effort.” 

Denmark’s Frederikshavn sent a contingent of its shipyard workers 
to Sweden’s Borlange, where there is a big iron mill. The Danes were 
immensely impressed : 

“Their locker rooms and shower baths—you never saw anything so 
clean, and so colorfully painted. You'd never think they were for dirty 
mill workers. We shall soon copy them in our shipyard.” 

The Swedish instructor in woodworking, visiting Br¢gnderslev, Den- 
mark, found the class stymied by lack of wood. Soon arrived twelve 
tons of wood, a gift from the school children of Niissj6; “every block a 
block of friendship,” they wrote. 

Swedish towns send outright gifts of building materials to Finnish 
towns and regard it as good business. Tea, too; the Helsinki office of 
Friendship Towns last summer was packed to the ceiling with crates 
of tea; the Finns were selling it to raise money for membership dues. 

“Did I mind having Sarcka of Finland living two weeks in our 
house!” exclaimed Jepsen of Denmark. “Certainly not! He did the 
work of two men on my farm. When I visited him, I worked hard, sure, 
but it never seemed like work. It was more like fun.” 

During a visit, open house dominates the social life in town. The 
home community outdoes itself to make sure the visitors see and expe- 
rience everything. 

What friction has appeared presents a comic side. Gothenburg is the 
second city in size in Sweden. It was being wooed by Aalborg, Den- 
mark. Rumors of the wooing reached Aarhus, which is the second 
Danish city, and Aarhus protested; it alone was worthy of Gothen- 
burg. Feelings began to rise, when the Swedish city suggested, 

“Since all this is in the name of true friendship, can we not all three 
go along happily together?” 

Since then there have been other cases of what they call “bigamy.” 
The only visible effect is a redoubling of effort by both the towns in 
the same country, each striving to be more ingenious in friendship than 
the other. 

Enmity between peoples tends to die unless it is fostered. Friendship 
insists on growing. As the Friendship Towns activity has grown, its 
popularity has nourished parallel growths, other activities of Norden. 
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The Interparliamentary Union discusses proposed laws and tries to 
make them identical for all five countries. 1t is making progress in laws 
ot commerce, navigation, and the family. 

The Historical Commission is outstanding. Because Scandinavian 
history had so many bitter wars, history books of each nation vilify the 
heroes and victories of the other nations. Norden created a board of 
leading scholars, who sifted out all the stuff they agreed was clearly 
mendacious, and threw the rest into historical perspective. 

Norwegian histories, for instance, were full of denunciations of the 
brutality of the Danish kings who once ruled Norway. Research 
showed that they used the same tough policy toward their Danish sub- 
jects, that brutality, in short, was a trait of the times, not a peculiar 
Danish vice. In all the histories, responsibility for wars was always laid 
upon the other nation. Careful study now puts the wars into correct 
light, as mutual mistakes. 

Where the scholars could not agree, they took a radical step and 
published a complete account of their disagreements—a valuable his- 
torical contribution in itself. One point of long, bitter argument has 
been whether the Danes or the Norwegians made the greater contribu- 
tion to the Viking conquests and explorations. “Moot Questions in 
Seandinavian History,” records the argument on both sides and gives 
the verdict: the point will never be solved unless new sources are dis- 
covered, which is improbable. 

“We do not whitewash,” said a board member. “There’s no need to, 
because we were all equally bad in the old davs. Of course, we do not 
censor anything at all.” 

Norden also publishes, in each country, a monthly magazine with 
much the same text and illustrations; and holds adult study conferences 
in big, beautifully equipped estates in Denmark, Sweden, and Fin- 
land, owned by Norden. Students mingle and work in undisturbed 
isolation. 

When the Danish director of Norden, Frantz Wendt, reported at 
length on Friendship Towns to the United Nations, an interested 
listener commented that a common language was essential for such an 
enterprise. Norwegian. Danish, and Swedish are much alike, and many 
Finns speak Swedish. But a common language does not seem essential. 
Fascinated by the spectacle unfolding to the north, towns in Holland 
and England have asked to be admitted to Friendship Towns, and the 
first growth along this line has been highly successful. To the Seandi- 
navian group of textile towns have been added Enschede in Holland 
and Leigh in England. Newspaper men as usual blazed the trail. 
groups of textile workers followed, and the venture went well. 

In the autumn of 1948 it looked as though Friendship Towns had 
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jumped the Atlantic, when a request for information went from the 
town of Kent, Conn., to Norden: “We cannot easily exchange people 
with you, but we like your idea and would like to be somehow in 
F riendship Towns.”’ The request raises novel questions of procedure, 
and is being happily explored by Norden. 

Americans have a sort of precedent in this, in the “adoption” of 
200 European towns by American communities. Compared with the 
relations between the Scandinavian towns, our relations with adopted 
communities are a one-way street. Even so, the practice has grown and 
now has headquarters, Operation Democracy, in New York. There is 
a conscious effort here to increase a real exchange, of newspapers, 
books, letters, gifts. 

A new but probably inevitable wee came from this organization. 
The City Council of Worthington, Minnesota, opened relations with 
a German town, Crailsheim, and declared: 

“In the course of human events, it becomes necessary for freedom- 
loving people to stamp out hate in a world of strife.” 

That sounds like the voice of Norden, when it says, 

“We want a free flow of goods, ideas, people. hetween our Northern 
countries. and between them and all countries. The more peonple see of 
other people, the less reason they find for being kept apart.” 


Roger William Riis, American journalist, is the son of Jacob A. Riis, Danish- 
American city reformer of New York. 


Recognition 


By SJANNA SOLUM 


HESE thin New England states were never mine 

By birth, and yet it seems their flinty loam— 
Sustaining hardy fir and pointed pine— 

Now greets me with an atmosphere of home! 

There is a sense of satisfaction here 

For one who, inland born, has shortly come 

To recognize a heritage in air 

Salty and murmurous with muffled drum 

Of waves—or rarified by altitude. 

Acknowledging a welcome from a ghost, 

There surges in my veins Norwegian blood: 

Leif Ericsson, who found this rocky coast, 

Bestowed an imprint subtly Norwegian 

Upon this alien New England region! 





THE DETROIT SCANDINAVIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Detroit Scandinavian Symphony 
Orchestra 


Ft see. 


By REvuBEN RypbInG 


HEN DETROIT’S Sceandi- 
\ \ navian Symphony Orchestra 
flies by chartered plane to 


Scandinavia in April, seventy-five mem- 
bers strong, it will have established one 
record never before achieved by Scandi- 
navian Americans. 

This is the saga of a pilgrimage most 
unique, the climax of twenty years of ex- 
periment, the dream of many a Scandi- 
navian-rooted American come true, an 
historic return of transplanted Norsemen 
(and women!) to the lands whence a 





hardier breed of adventurers set forth a 
thousand years ago. 

Excuse me! Perhaps you never heard 
of the Scandinavian Symphony. No, not 
Minneapolis, or Chicago, or Rockford, or 
Jamestown—but Detroit, the great indus- 
trial melting pot of America. Detroit, 
where Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, and 
Finns are few in number but strong in 
big ideas. 

So listen, friends of Scandinavia, and 
you shall hear of an organization that has 
played a vital, effective role in the cul- 
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tural life of Detroit Scandinavians and 
ther triends—an organization that 1s 
now in the heat of preparation for a 
stratospheric mignt and five-weeks tour to 
venmark, Norway, and Sweden in the 
ppring of 1950. 

ims “homecoming” tour marks the 
‘'wentieth Anniversary of the Scandina- 
vian Symphony Orchestra. And if some 
of the charter members of the group had 
dared to dream of such a venture twenty 
years ago they would have been consid- 
ered crazy indeed. but this is not an 
ordinary group. ‘l'rue, they are ordinary 
people but they had extraordinary aims 
and ideas and determination! The orches- 
tra today is an extraordinary unit. birst 
and foremost it is composed entirely of 
amateurs. They do not get paid for play- 
_ing. They play for the enjoyment it af- 
fords them personally and for the pleas- 
ure they bring to others. Even their con- 
ductor, Vienna-born Eduard Werner, 
though once a professional conductor, be- 
came a lawyer many years ago and is now 
corporation counsel for the City .of De- 
troit, department of Street Railways. He 
is the only regularly paid member of the 
group. He is also Vice-President of the 
Detroit Federation of Musicians. Today, 
the orchestra numbers ninety musicians, 
seventy-five of whom will make the trip 
abroad, 

You may well ask who has the ability 
musically and the time to devote to such 
enterprise. The answer is: carpenters, con- 
tractors, tool-makers, manufacturers, ma- 
chinists, painters, pattern-makers, deco- 


rators, salesmen, professional men, house-. 


wives, teachers, students, saleswomen—in 
fact, a complete cross-section of the great 
average of American occupations. How 
well do they play? They have to play 
competently to get into the orchestra and 
they have to improve after they are ac- 
cepted! And more people want to get in 
than can be accommodated! 

Obviously, the orchestra does not play 
with the absolute precision and musical 
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finesse of America’s great symphony or- 
chestras, but what it may lack in out- 
standing professional skill it makes up 
for in spirited performance and great 
leadership. Two years ago, when Percy 
Grainger played Tschaikowsky’s B Flat 
Concerto with the orchestra, he came to 
the platform after the applause and ex- 
claimed, ‘““Ladies and Gentlemen. In all 
my years on the concert stage, I have 
never had finer accompaniment than I 
have had with your great orchestra here 
tonight.” There was a doubting Thomas 
in the crowd, a reporter from the Asso- 
ciated Press. He came backstage after 
the concert to make sure he had heard it 
right. He was assured he had heard it 
right. Mr. Grainger meant what he said. 

Another great figure in American mu- 
sic, Dr. Howard Hanson, paid the or- 
chestra a similar tribute, when he came to 
Detroit to conduct the group in his own 
Second Symphony. The orchestra had 
been drilled for the occasion by conduc- 
tor Eduard Werner. And so well had they 
interpreted Hanson’s music that he con- 
fessed, “You have played it just as if I 
personally had told you how I wanted it 
played.” He, too, took the platform after 
the performance and spoke with glowing 
praise of the orchestra and of the great 
cultural and recreational influence it de- 
served to have in Detroit. 

The orchestra began modestly with a 
group of thirty-five amateurs in 1930. The 
nucleus was composed of a number of 
persons, principally Danes, who had 
played together at various affairs, includ- 
ing appearances at the Danish Lutheran 
Church. Out of that group of charter 
members, six are still actively connected 
with the orchestra. They are Chris 
Marck, principal of the bass viol section, 
John Soderberg, first cellist, his brother 
Henry, second violin, Reynold Fridlund, 
trumpet, Knute Backen, cello, George 
Lempio, bassoonist. 

Chris Marck did not always play the 
bass viol. He was one of the few men in 
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the founding group who had a car big 
enough to hold a bass viol, and that’s how 
he was switched from violin to viol! 
Somebody had to play the viol and also 
have the facilities to cart it around! He 
also remembers that in the beginning the 
charter members had to pay ten cents a 
week into the maintenance and music 
fund! 

The group held together. It was fine 
recreation. During the depression years it 
was inexpensive fun. The wives met and 
served sandwiches and coffee after the 
concerts. They danced. And the organi- 
zation grew. They had good leadership 
from the start. Men like Erwin Mersch 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Al 
Green, long time musical director of 
Keith’s vaudeville Temple, Clarence 
Erickson, former concertmaster, and 
then Herbert Straub, who had organized 
the Buffalo Civic Orchestra and had di- 
rected the Detroit Civic Orchestra. It was 
under Straub that the orchestra began to 
emerge in strength and professional qual- 
ity. Straub was a great leader, a fine mu- 
sician, a personality that brought out the 
effort and determination in the group to 
make a name for themselves, For over five 
years he drilled them and inspired them 
to attain musically proficient teamwork. 
And under his guidance at Ionic Temple 
the concerts began attracting audiences 
of from four hundred to six hundred per- 
sons, audiences that included every mem- 
ber of the family! 

Then the orchestra began acquiring 
confidence. Under the leadership of Kai 
Rasmussen, its president, about whom 
more later, they aimed at bigger things, 
higher goals, better music. They would 
bring to Detroit Lauritz Melchior, the 
great Danish tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as soloist to appear with the or- 
chestra. They would move their concerts 
downtown to the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
of the Masonic Temple where 1500 per- 
sons could come and hear them. They 








would do many things to make Detroit 
sit up and take notice. They did! 

But, in the midst of their preparation 
for the Melchior concert, came tragedy. 
Their beloved Herb Straub was stricken 
and died two weeks before the concert. 
They knew, now that they had set big 
goals, undertaken major commitments, 
they would have to find the best man 
available in Detroit to carry on in the 
direction they wanted to go. They knew 
they had to have inspired leadership. And 
that is why they turned to Eduard Wer- 
ner. Everyone in Detroit knew about Ed 
Werner. He was the fiery and handsome 
young Viennese who had come to Detroit 
to conduct one of the major theater or- 
chestras before the advent of the talking 
pictures. It was he who conceived the idea 
of bringing together one hundred of the 
top musicians in Detroit’s chain of movie 
palaces into a great symphony orchestra 
to present what amounted to a free con- 
cert every Sunday preceding the opening 
of the Michigan Theater. You bought a 
ticket to the movie, came in an hour early 
and listened to Eduard Werner’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It was great entertain- 
ment, great music, with a master show- 
man on the podium, a man who had 
learned at the feet of great masters and 
who had been touched by their genius. 

But then came talking pictures. And 
suddenly the great movie palace orches- 
tras disappeared. Radio was too young to 
absorb all the musicians that were out of 
work. And Eduard Werner, like many 
others, turned to other fields. He went to 
Law School and was admitted to the bar. 
But he kept his finger in music. And when 
the members of the board of The Scandi- 
navian Symphony Orchestra sought him 
out, he was conducting the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Symphony Orchestra as well 
as conducting a law practice. 

It was a great day for the Scandina- 
vian Symphony Orchestra when Ed Wer- 
ner consented to be its conductor. Under 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 


KAI RASMUSSEN 


his leadership the orchestra has attained 
genuine musical stature. On the big night 
of Melchior’s appearance Werner inspired 
the orchestra, a packed house, and the 
critics with his dynamic leadership. Since 


that night, five years ago, the music critics 
have never missed a performance of the 
Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra. And 
thousands of people have come to sing 


its praises. 
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All this has not gone to the heads of 
the members of the orchestra. They’re a 
humble, sincere, willing-to-learn, friend- 
ly, sociable group. They do not kid them- 
selves. They know they have to work 
hard to hold the place they have won. 
And Chris Marck is as proud of his $100 
bass viol today as he was the day the 
great and beloved William Knudsen gave 
it to him to help the orchestra along. 

Many things have happened during the 
years. There was the day when Hanne- 
kainen came to conduct the orchestra in 
a Finnish Relief concert, when 3,000 peo- 
ple came—and also a hold-up man who 
stole the entire receipts. And there was 
the night just last January when the 
orchestra presented that amazing young 
man, Erling Bengtsson, the Danish boy, 
of whom it is so freely said among the 
musical greats that he will be the world’s 
greatest cellist. In Detroit he made his 
American debut with a symphony orches- 
tra. He had never worn a full dress suit 
‘before in his life. The Detroit critics 
couldn’t find praises enough to bestow on 
him. And there was the young and beau- 
tiful and talented Solveig Lunde, who 
may accompany the orchestra as soloist 
on its tour. And the flashing, brilliant 
Grant Johannesen. And many others— 
many of them young, making their de- 
buts, many of them getting their first 
taste of playing or singing with a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

It should be pointed out here that this 
emphasis on young artists is now a delib- 
erate and definite policy. It is felt that the 
group is an ideal one with which to make 
a debut or to get established, and that 
young people who have to buck the com- 


petition of big-name artists often have a - 


hard time getting recognition. Thus the 
orchestra provides a convenient stepping 
stone and the resulting publicity may be 
invaluable. 


In the same’ vein, the orchestra now 
also has a policy of playing some new mu- 
sic at each concert which has never been 


performed before in Detroit or in Amer- 
ica. Much of this is modern music by com- 
posers living in Scandinavian countries. 
This too gives a hearing which may lead 
to other performances elsewhere. Re- 
cently Percy Grainger suggested to the 
group that they obtain the music for 
Grieg’s Symphonic Dances. The music 
was nowhere to be found. Kai Rasmus- 
sen mentioned his dilemma to Arthur 
Luck, librarian of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. Luck had a vague recollection 
of seeing it somewhere. He found it at the 
bottom of his musical library. The sym- 
phony had bought it twenty-five years 
ago, had never played it, never rehearsed 
it. The Scandinavian Symphony got the 
music, played it piecemeal all last year 
to the great delight of thousands of 
people. 

What makes the Scandinavian Sym- 
phony Orchestra tick? How does it hold 
together without financial rewards? How 
can the group finance a trip to Scan- 
dinavia? 

The answers are numerous. In the first 
place they don’t worry about income. 
Their minds are not on pay checks but on 
the performance. A music committee com- 
posed of playing members and the con- 
ductor plans each program in detail. The 
board of directors approves their deci- 
sions. They don’t tackle too many full 
symphonies, but when they do they don't 
pick the old standbys that are in the 
repertory of every other symphony or- 
chestra. Perhaps they'll do a _ popular 
movement or two, but basically they play 
the things they like, new works, some old 
favorites, modern arrangements of fa- 
miliar melodies, things not frequently 
heard, such as Victor Herbert’s Irish 
Rhapsody for instance, new music by 
Scandinavian composers never heard be- 
fore in this country. And they play with 
a spirit and oneness that win their audi- 
ences completely. 

At intermission time the players come 
out and mingle with the crowds in the 
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lobby, meet their friends and get their 
comment. And after the concert nobody 
goes home! That is, not until one o'clock 
on Sunday morning. That was something 
they learned in the early days of the or- 
chestra. Sandwiches and coffee with music 
and dancing after the concert boosted at- 
tendance, made a social evening of the 
affair, and everyone got acquainted and 
had a good time. No longer, however, do 
the wives make the sandwiches and coffee. 
The Masonic Temple catering service 
handles refreshments, a_ professional 
dance orchestra provides the dance music 
in an adjoining ballroom, while a group 
of musicians get together and provide 
light opera music for the coffee drinkers 
in the dining hall! Literallv a three-ring 
circus. But they don’t over-do it. Just 
four or five concerts a season! Then there 
is care taken in seeing that the different 
nationality groups get about an even 
break on soloists or special features. The 
Swedes got Sven Olof Sandberg, the 
Danes got Edith Oldrup, the Norwegians 
had Solveig Lunde, and the Finnish group 
had Kerttu Wanne, each of which brought 
out its special contingent of supporters. 
Moreover the local scene is also repre- 
sented, with young people making appear- 
ances, like brilliant young Daniel Harold 
Majeske now studying violin at Curtis 
Institute of Music, Eleanor Jansson, 
violin-playing daughter of one of the or- 
chestra’s early supporters, and many local 
celebrities in the concert field as well. 
Another reason for the orchestra’s suc- 
cess is the energetic Women’s Associa- 
tion. More than a hundred women, active 
and associate members, spearhead pub- 
licity and membership drives for support 
from other groups, stimulate ticket sales, 
raise funds for the orchestra. There 
are, besides, more than four hundred 
members, men and women, associate and 
sustaining, who contribute regularly to 
the support of the orchestra, so that in no 
year has the orchestra ever had a deficit! 
In fact it has a pretty substantial surplus 
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—which it will need to help finance the 
Scandinavian tour in April. Indeed many 
thousands of dollars will have to be 
raised before then, even though many 
members of the orchestra have pledged 
substantially to finance their own trips 
to Scandinavia. But activity is going on 
apace, including plans for a fair, and 
many, both in Detroit and elsewhere will 
join to help make the venture a reality, 
to help show the folks back in the home- 
land that transplanted Scandinavians are 
proud of their heritage and good Ameri- 
can citizens, too. 

Another factor in the success of the 
orchestra, as indicated before, is the qual- 
ity of its musical leadership. Conductor 
Werner is an important keystone in the 
organization and a colorful figure besides. 
He has thoroughly enjoyed working with 
the group and is himself as interested in 
the group as though it were a big profes- 
sional symphony organization. 

Finally, and perhaps most important 
of all, is the man who for many years has 
been head of the organization, Kai Ras- 
mussen. Rasmussen is a thoroughly prac- 
tical idealist. He sees the bigger objec- 
tives, but he never loses sight of the 
job immediately ahead of him. He flew 
to Scandinavia last year to secure new 
music for the group and to make pre- 
liminary inquiries regarding the proposed 
tour. He is an astute leader, expert in 
getting cooperation from many others. 
clear thinking, direct but persuasive in 
his approach. He gives a tremendous 
amount of time to the orchestra and is 
principal of its viola section. 

In private life he is a successful manu- 
facturer of carved furniture, specializing 
in church furniture. This is a long way 
from where he started, as an explorer in 
Greenland for the Danish government. 
The fact that he missed a boat with a 
party going to Baffinland on an explora- 
tion tour accounts for his coming to De- 


troit. He didn’t want to wait a year for 
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the next boat! In Detroit he turned to 
wood carving, exhibiting in the Ycung 
Artists Market where his work came to 
the attention of many prominent people, 
including both Henry and Edsel Ford by 
whom he was commissioned to do special 
assignments. Later he turned to building, 
and in recent years he has built special 
furniture in which his carving talents are 
brought into play. 

To Rasmussen must go the credit for 
making something more than a wish of 
the Scandinavian tour. He plans and man- 
ages. He gets down to the business at 
hand, makes contracts, interests others in 
the venture. Indeed, he wrote to this 
publication asking it to let its readers 
know what Detroit’s Scandinavian Sym- 
phony Orchestra was up to. 

In his plans for the concert tour, the 
following cities in Scandinavia have been 
contacted and arrangements made. Den- 
mark: Copenhagen, Slagelse, Odense, 
Aarhus, Aalborg; Norway: Stavanger, 
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Kristiansand, Bergen, Drammen, Oslo, 
Trondheim; Sweden: Ostersund, Sunds- 
vall, Givle, Upsala, Stockholm, Jén- 
képing, Norrképing, Gothenburg, Hel- 
singborg, and Malmé. 

That is a pretty ambitious undertak- 
ing for a group of amateur musicians 
to tackle. Not one man or woman in the 
group will be paid over and above modest 
expenses. All profits, after commissions 
to booking agents and travel expenses, 
will be left behind in Scandinavia to 
provide a Music Scholarship Fund for 
Scandinavian music students for study in 
America. These funds will be adminis- 
tered with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. 

That’s the story of the Scandinavian 
Symphony Orchestra of Detroit. It’s a 
story, we think, that Scandinavians every- 
where, in America and abroad, can be 
proud of—a story of high aims and 
splendid achievements. 


Reuben Ryding is Publicity Director for the Scandinavian Symphony 
Orchestra—a labor of love and no pay. 


June in Bottnafjord, Sweden 


By TERENCE HEYwoop 


ILD wand of twilight! 
How imperceptibly (yet with what fire!) 
You turn with your shy light 


Even the tiniest islets of the skerries 
Into blooms, breaks, bubbles of beauty, 
Pouting from the fresh flesh-pink surfaces 
Of the water rapturous-haloed with cherries 
Limned lingeringly and with the lemons mingling. 


Bright light and white light have vanisht: the 


evening’s 


Embalming the aspect of the sun that it buries. 
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Many Nations at Camp Rising Sun 


Camp Rising Sun 


By Per Bs. BErGss¢ 


( "hip RISING SUN is a scholar- 
ship camp, located in the Hudson 
River Valley, about a hundred 

miles north of New York City. The near- 

est towns are Rhinebeck and Red Hook. 

The camp is situated on the top of a hill, 

from which there is a most beautiful view 

of the countryside, and the Catskill 

Mountains fifteen miles to the west. 
Camp Rising Sun, or rather the cam- 

pus, was formerly a farm. The red barn 

and the house are still there; and behind 
the house is the tenthill with ten big army 
tents standing on wooden platforms. The 


camp also has a big field for baseball, 
soccer, etc., a handicraft lodge, a formal 
council ring, an outdoor theatre, a tennis 
court and a stream with beautiful water- 
falls and a natural swimming pool. Many 
of these facilities were constructed by 
the campers themselves. 

The camp season lasts from July 1 to 
August 31. During these two months 
about forty boys live in Camp Rising Sun. 
In the first years of camp all the campers 
came from the United States. In 1934 
boys from other lands were invited for the 
first time, and in 1948, which was the 
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nineteenth year of the camp, the follow- 
ing countries sent representatives: Den- 
mark, England, Finland, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Poland, Sweden and Venezuela. 
Each season some of the boys are second- 
year and third-year campers. They are 
between thirteen and eighteen years old, 
and are all high school students. All the 
U.S. campers come from New York State. 
Camp Rising Sun is interested in a boy 
for life; when all the campers are taken 
from one place, they have the opportunity 
to meet throughout the year for social 
gatherings and the planning for coming 
seasons. 

The idea of starting Camp Rising Sun 
originated in a dream of Mr. George 
Jonas, as a tribute to his father, Louis 
August Jonas. Every year Mr. Jonas in- 
terviews groups of boys who wish to be- 
come campers. He makes a definite effort 
to bring together boys from varied back- 
grounds and as wide a geographical area 
as possible so as to enable the boys to 
meet fellow campers with different up- 
bringing and outlook. 

The objectives of Camp Rising Sun 
come under four general headings: 

1. To stimulate initiative and creative 
thought on practical problems as similar 
to problems which the boys will face upon 
maturing. To create situations and oppor- 
tunities calling for responsibility and to 
develop a boy’s self-reliance. 

2. To stimulate intellectual interests by 
discussions with the staff and encouraging 
discussions amongst the boys. The great 
diversity of types, environments and am- 
bitions in our group should be conducive 
to wide interests. 

8. To create an atmosphere in which a 
boy’s spiritual interests can receive sym- 
pathetic understanding and, therefore, 
develop favorably. 

4. To demonstrate by action a strong 
working philosophy of living. It need not 
be accepted by the boy as no one philoso- 
phy will fit all people, but it will serve 
as a basis from which he can develop his 


own philosophy tempered by experience 
and his own character. 

In the Alumni newspaper, “The Sun- 
dial,”’ a former camper compares the pur- 
pose of his presence with the objectives 
of the camp: 

“But finally I began to realize that the 
purpose of my presence at camp was for 
my development. This development, as | 
see it, is to be nourished by four ideals. 
But let’s look at my present impressions 
of those ideals. 

“Friendship—You usually choose your 
friends because they have certain inter- 
ests and opinions in common with yours. 
Not so at C.R.S. where we ha¥e’ proven 
that friendship goes deeper ‘than just 
having mutual convictions. Pérhaps I 
should say that the test of real friendship 
is the overcoming of cross-purposes, and 
the acceptance of a person on his actual 
worth. These invigorating friendships are 
encouraged by the ideal of .. . 

“Understanding—In our efforts to un- 
derstand we come to look beneath the sur- 
face of things; we are conditioned into 
looking for explanations. We begin to 
weigh things in our minds. Our evalua- 
tions of ‘each other and of things in gen- 
eral become more thoughtful and fair. 

“Cooperation—We know that coopera- 
tion means working with each other for 
the common good or towards a common 
goal. In C.R.S. the degree of cooperation 
is manifested in the success of a season. 
The fun that can be had from hikes, 
plays, discussions, etc., is measured by the 
amount of cooperation which the campers 
give to these activities. 

“Spirit of Giving—This is the ideal 
that is hardest to develop. The spirit of 
Giving must be a spirit of ‘Unselfish’ Giv- 
ing. We must not give to receive, but give 
for the love of giving. Most attempts to 
give, at first, are very selfish, but with a 
desire to overcome that selfishness, it 
gives way to selflessness. 

“It would be far too optimistic to say 
that every C.R.S. 


camper comes away 
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morally well-developed by these four 
ideals. The fact is that the characters of 
some of us are influenced by (perhaps) 
only one of these ideals. Those more for- 
tunate ones, who respond quickly are in- 
fluenced by more than one, or all of them. 
Still I doubt that there is ever a failure.” 

In camp we have a Formal Council 
every Saturday night. Then one of the 
six or seven counselors, Mr. Jonas, and 
perhaps one of the campers give talks. 
Many of these talks deal with the ideals 
of the camp. Mr. Jonas says, “The camp 
is an experience in living.” The four 
ideals are not forced upon anyone. The 
first-year campers learn about them from 
the second-year campers, and then they 
are discussed and talked about. 

We also get ample opportunity to prac- 
tise these ideals. Every day we have 
what we call squad work after break- 
fast. The work in camp is done by the 
campers; we do everything except the 
cooking, which we do only once a week— 
on Thursday night—when we have out- 
door supper. A squad consists of four to 
six campers. The kitchen squad peels the 
potatoes and prepares the food for the 
next meal, the mess hall squad washes the 
plates and does everything that has to be 
done in the kitchen and in the mess hall 
after a meal, the wood squad cuts and 
chops the wood, etc. The same four to six 
boys work together during a fourteen- 
day period, after which the squads are 
changed; but they do not do the same 
work each day during these two weeks. 
The group gets a new job each day. To- 
day wood, tomorrow mess hall. In this 
way everybody works at everything and 
together with everyone else, and because 
of the variation of jobs the work is al- 
ways interesting. During squad work we 
have a wonderful opportunity to learn 
cooperation, which may also be learned, 
for instance, when two boys work to- 
gether as editors of the weekly newspaper 
or when they work together on a project. 

Friendship is a very important thing. 


Many boys of fifteen to eighteen are lone- 
ly and need friends. Only by living to- 
gether, working together, and talking to- 
gether, can boys become friends. I know 
that many real friendships are made at 
camp. 

C.R.S. has a fifth objective, which 
stands above the other four; this fifth ob- 
jective is to find outstanding boys with 
qualities of leadership in any field and to 
help and guide him long past the college 
years so that he may develop his full po- 
tentiality. In return he is not expected to 
give anything to camp but to pass on to 
others any help or values he has received. 
In other words, if leaders are to be de- 
veloped and aided, they must include in 
their philosophy a desire and obligation 
to help other human beings. 

It is believed that men who become 
leaders as adults, are those who can as- 
sume responsibility as boys. In camp two 
boys are made editors of the weekly news- 
paper each Saturday night. This newspa- 
per of eight or nine pages is entirely the 
product of the campers, but the full re- 
sponsibility rests on the editors. If they 
make a bad paper, they are sure to learn 
so in a newspaper discussion meeting 
later on in the week at which time the 
paper is reviewed and criticized by camp- 
ers and members of the staff. Two other 
boys are selected each week to put on a 
“radio show.” We have weekly “‘broad- 
casts” for the campers with radio plays, 
songs, etc. Each tent has its captain. Fur- 
thermore, five boys are made “sachems” 
each week. “Sachem” is an Indian word 
for leader. The sachems plan the evening 
activities, lead the assemblies and the 
squad work, and they make squad changes 
and tent changes. (We change tents every 
two weeks.) Being a sachem means a lot 
of work, but it also means assuming re- 
sponsibility and leadership training at 
one time. Another thing that may be 
called leadership training is to lead songs. 
We have plenty of good songs in camp, 
and it is a custom among the campers that 
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every camper leads at least one song dur- 
ing the season. 

From the first day of the season the 
second-year campers try to teach and 
instruct the youngest boys. The first-year 
campers are going to be the leaders of the 
following season, and it is the second- 
year campers’ responsibility to see that 
the next season will be as good as the 
present one. 

Someone may think that two months 
are a very long time for camp season, 
and that the campers get bored towards 
the end of the season. This is not true. 
Time passes much too quickly, and we 
regret that we can’t stay for another two 
months. The daily program keeps us busy 
all the time. We don’t have to do anything 
we don’t want to do; however, everybody 
wants to do everything, and we are all 
busy. 

After squad work in the morning we 
have half an hour of tent prep. We make 
our beds and make the tents look neat and 
clean. The sachems have a tent inspe tion 
once a week. Then we have an hour and a 
half of instruction. The counselors (most 
of whom are college students and have 
been C.R.S. campers themselves) give 
instruction in handicraft, nature study, 
music, first aid, swimming, life saving, 
camping, dramatics and other subjects. 
Some campers give instruction in any- 
thing they happen to know better than the 
others. After instruction we have a free 
swimming period, then lunch and a short 
rest in the tents. Then comes the construc- 
tion period when we work on our proj- 
ects. The camp and its program are di- 
vided into two parts: (1) what the camp 
gives us, and (2) what we give to the 
camp. The projects are our gifts to the 
camp. But besides being gifts to the camp, 
the projects give us experience in the use 
of our hands, in planning and ability to 
translate our ideas into reality. The proj- 
ects are based on our own ideas. If we 
feel that there is something in or around 
camp that ought to be done, we must 


plan the work before we put our ideas 
into practice. Each year boys have 
worked individually or in small groups on 
projects so that boys in future years 
would have more comforts or more at- 
tractive surroundings. That is giving to 
others in a material way. Boys interested 
in art have decorated the main house. 
Boys interested in landscaping have beau- 
tified small sections of the camp. Boys 
interested in handicraft have built and 
erected Indian totem poles and other 
projects. Future campers will find nu- 
merous projects waiting for them. 

After construction there is another 
swimming period followed by supper. 
The evening activities, planned by the 
sachems, may include soccer, baseball, in- 
formal or formal council, a big game, 
movies, or a walk. Free evenings are used 
for tournaments in chess, ping-pong, ten- 
nis, or sometimes a talk on music. 

On Sundays the parents visit the camp 
and the boys who so wish are taken to 
church. 

All during the season trips and hikes 
are arranged for the campers. We go out 
in small groups, and visit places like the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, 
where we see an engineering school in 
operation, and Hyde Park, where we see 
the home, grave and mementoes of the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. We 
also go on overnight and three-day hikes 
to the Catskill Mountains and on ‘hree- 
day canoeing trips. A special trip for the 
boys from other lands is made each year 
to the Ten Mile River Scout Camps, the 
biggest scout reservations in the world, 
in order that they can see other types of 
camps. 

The camp gives two plays each year 
for the benefit of the “Rock City Milan 
Health Fund.” In 1948 we put on the 
Gilbert and Sullivan light opera “H.M.S. 
Pinafore,’ which was a huge success. 
Later on in the season we gave a one-act 
play by Eugene O’Neill, “In the Zone,” 
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which also was a success. On other eve- 
nings we had musicales. All the boys who 
had instruments played and thus helped 
to make these evenings memorable. 

One year there were boys at camp from 
Denmark, Iceland, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden selected by committees abroad 
organized by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. The boys from other lands 
make camp seem international. When 
boys from many different countries live 
together for two months, they learn to 
know each other and they learn to “think 
the international way.” Many guests come 
up to camp during the season and give 
talks on different countries, on colleges 
and education, etc. 

Mr. Jonas says, “The contact with boys 
from other lands is of course only possi- 
ble by mail and so loses some of its mate- 
rial values but perhaps the chance of 
viewing the philosophy and daily activi- 
ties of Camp Rising Sun from a distance 
may even give the boy from abroad a 
clearer picture of the overall conception 
of Rising Sun than is possible to those 
living close to it. Camp feels that the im- 
portance of people from all over the 
world getting to know each other in or- 
der to work out their differences peace- 
fully is so vital that the lack of physical 
contacts after the camping years is more 
than regrettable but not the vital point.” 
Mr. Jonas hopes that the boys from other 
iands will go home to their countries and 
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tell their friends about camp and its ideal- 
ism, and help to spread the knowledge 
about other countries and thus help to 
create a world brotherhood. It is very 
important that the associations in the dif- 
ferent countries who are asked to select 
a boy from C.R.S. keep in mind the fact 
that the experience a boy gets at C.R.S., 
he will get no place else in the world, and 
that if they select the right boys, these 
boys will pass the Rising Sun experience 
on to their countrymen, thus helping to 
create a world brotherhood of under- 
standing and cooperation. Rising Sun 
wants to stress the oneness of mankind. 

I shall close by putting down the edi- 
torial of the first 1948 issue of “The Ris- 
ing Sun,” the camp’s newspaper. 

“Camp is an experiment. C.R.S. was 
founded as an experiment, and since then 
each season in itself has been an experi- 
ment dealing with human nature. 

“As with all experiments, there must 
be a definite goal. Here at camp, what are 
we striving for? In one word we offer this 
as our aim: Happiness. 

“If camp is an experiment, then we 
should set ourselves a goal of absolute 
perfection for which to strive, and our 
happiness will be measured by the extent 
to which we near this goal. Absolute per- 
fection here at camp would involve taking 
full interest in the people about us and 
the things they do, both play and work, 
for such is the structure of life.” 







Per Bj. Bergsj¢ is a Norwegian boy alumnus of Camp Rising Sun. 
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Neilson Abeel 


A Memorial and Appreciation 


By Epwarpb STEESE 





Blackstone 
NEILSON ABEEL 


EILSON ABEEL, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American-Scandina- 


vian Foundation from 1929 to 


1939, died suddenly as the result of a fall 
in his home at Morristown, New Jersey, 
on October fifteenth, just two weeks be- 
fore his forty-seventh birthday. He is 
survived by his widow, the former Eliza- 
beth Stackpole of Boston, three children 
—Daphne, Neilson, and James Stackpole 
—and his mother, Mrs. Neilson Abeel. 

I have been asked, as perhaps his most 
intimate friend, to perform the difficult 
task of trying briefly to memorialize a 
person of such brilliant and varied char- 
acteristics, at a time, too, when I have 
not yet adjusted myself to the loss of his 


sympathetic understanding and _ good 


sense. For these attributes alone, I know 


his death will sadden the many friends 
that he made in the course of his. work as 
Secretary of the Foundation; for though 
it was his interest to have an understand- 
ing of different peoples and cultures, it 
was never coldly, as a_ scientist, but 
through the warmth of individual friend- 
ships. Indeed, he excelled in friendship 
and had an intuitive sense for the best in 
anyone. 

Neilson Abeel was born on October 
29th, 1902, in Newark, New Jersey, a 
descendant of the early Dutch settler 
Hendrick Abeel and a distinguished col- 
lection of colonial ancestors from New 
England. As these were all given to large 
families and he kept track of such con- 
nections, it amused his friends that he 
could claim cousinship, however, distant, 
with almost anyone of prominence in the 
northeastern states. While he never both- 
ered to join any “colonial societies,” he 
was proud of his long and unsullied 
American heritage and all it stood for, 
just as, though the most modest of men, 
he was proud of his own integrity. 

He prepared for college at the Newark 
Academy and entered Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1920 with the Class of 1924. On 
account of ill-health he left college in his 
second year to recuperate in England and 
France, living modestly and walking or 
bicycling through the parts of those coun- 
tries that, for their literary or historical 
associations, most interested him: in 
France, Provence and Normandy; in 
England, Cambridgeshire and Shrop- 
shire, the last on account of his admira- 
tion for Housman’s “Shropshire Lad” 
and the first for his love of Brooke’s 
“Grantchester” which stood for all the 
things he loved too. Abroad, as always, he 
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made warm friendships that lasted 
through the years. He returned to Prince- 
ton in the fall of 1922 and, graduating in 
1925, became a prominent campus figure. 

In college he and I were the closest of 
friends, as we continued to be until his 
death, and he succeeded me both as 
Chairman of the “Nassau Literary Mag- 
azine” (the college publication) and 
President of the Arts Club which brought, 
under our joint initiative, many distin- 
guished lecturers and exhibitions to the 
campus at a time before these were spon- 
sored by the University. A dabbler in all 
the arts myself, I can vouch for the sound- 
ness of his judgment in matters of litera- 
ture or the fine arts (though he was never 
tempted to creative work except in writ- 
ing) which were later to be of value to 
the Foundation in connection with the 
Review as well as with the lecture tours 
and exhibitions of architecture or other 
arts which he arranged and managed in 
this country and abroad. Among these 
was the first retrospective exhibition of 
American art ever shown in Europe, as- 
sembled by the Foundation in 1930. For 
his distinguished service, on February 24, 
1939, the Minister of Sweden announced 
that His Majesty, King Gustav V, had 
created Neilson Abeel a Knight of the 
Order of Vasa and personally conferred 
upon him the decoration.* 

After graduation and some more time 
spent in European travel, he became man- 
ager of the Brick Row Book Shop in 
Princeton, where he was able to continue 
his influence on campus literary taste, 
for the store was a meeting place for most 
of the intellectually inclined undergradu- 
ates and townspeople. He liked all kinds, 
however, and even the non-literary would 
come there to enjoy his company and di- 
verting wit or to profit from his advice on 
matters serious or trivial. He knew all 
about shoes and ships and sealing waz 
and cabbages and kings, though I never 
did ask him about the winged pigs. 

This experience, together with his read- 
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ings at the Princeton Library, led him to 
resign in 1927 for graduate studies at 
Harvard in European History, but (as 
he was never well-to-do) I met him one 
day in 1928 with an “educational job” in 
mind, just after Ihad lunched with James 
Creese who was then looking for a suc- 
cessor at the Foundation. I “sent him 
around,” and so began his long connection 
with it as Secretary. 

This was a happy work for him, not 
only for its associations and for its allow- 
ing him to take his annual vacation in the 
parts of France or England that he loved 
or to take a boat down the Danube, but— 
‘almost as a continuation of his holiday— 
to do his official rounds in the Scandina- 
vian countries that he came to love 
equally. Among his other duties, aside 
from direction of Exchange Students and 
work for the Review, was to entertain, 
whether at private dinners or public 
banquets, the many distinguished visitors 
from Scandinavia, including the Crown 
Prince of Sweden. In this he took great 
pleasure, exercising his tact and taste to 
best advantage, for he knew, by both ex- 
perience and instinct, “how things should 
be done” and he also knew good food, 
good wine—‘and good form.” 

When the time seemed to have come for 
him to change his activities, he took 
charge of raising funds for British War 
Relief and after the United States en- 
tered the war became, in New York, Re- 
gional Director of the Alien Division of 
the War Manpower Commission, involv- 
ing the long hours and high-pressure 
work of the Government’s emergency- 
employees which have gone, generally, 
unappreciated. Shortly after the war he 
undertook the task of being Executive 
Secretary to the Pacific War Memorial, a 
scientific foundation dedicated as a living 
memorial to the American forces in that 

* For a brief but comprehensive summary 
of Neilson Abeel’s services to the Foundation, 


see pages 5 and 6 of the Twenty-seventh An- 
nual Report, 1938. 


— 
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area, a post which he held at the time of 
his death. 


* * x 


I have tried to write impersonally 
about Neilson Abeel, but since I think 
there can have been few friends who have 
shared so complete a basic understanding 
(though we frequently disagreed) I ven- 
ture to add a few more words. He not 
only knew what was good and true and 
beautiful, but he had the instinct to find 
it out wherever he went and to acclaim it. 
A belated Victorian, he should have lived 
in what he (and I too) believed to be the 
Golden Age of literature, art and a way 
of life that ended in 1914. The date of 
his birth (1902) was also important, for 
while as a sensitive and observant boy he 
was in 1914 sufficiently mature to know 
and love the older era, he was not yet old 
enough to be drawn into the havoc of the 
First World War except vicariously and 
emotionally: an experience deepened, 
however, by reading of Brooke, Housman, 
Flecker, Owen, and other English poets 
of the period and that colored all his 
thought. 

Abeel’s reading was eclectic, and his 
preferences were for history, biography, 
Victorian and Neo-Georgian poetry and 
the works of such modern novelists or 
essayists who still nostalgically cele- 
brated the continuance of happy living. 
He loved best the places where he found 
and could indulge in such life: Princeton, 
Boston, the English Cambridge, and 
later, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and the 
Norwegian Fjords. Even more, I think, 
he loved Martha’s Vineyard, where he 
would spend at least a short time every 
year, even in winter: there he found the 
independence that he liked in the minds 
of the people and he could enjoy his fa- 
vorite pastimes of swimming, sailing or, 
even better, walking—almost always in 
sight of the sea that he loved most of all. 

Though he liked the brilliance of cities, 
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he preferred the country; and though he 
delighted in the dignity of hereditary 
royalty, yet he was no reactionary. Again 
I revert to the date of his birth, which 
allowed him intellectually to appreciate 
all that was good of a past era with all 
that he hoped might prove good in the 
new: an observer and dreamer, his ob- 
servations and dreams were tempered by 
an inexhaustible fund of sound sense and, 
I may add, humor and understanding. 

With simple tastes, he had a genius 
even in college for getting the best out of 
life and, what is rarer, knowing it at the 
time. He loved everything about Prince- 
ton while he was there and not as a mawk- 
ish afterthought. 

He was apt at quotation, particularly 
of poetry, and with his deep feeling for 
the beauty and sadness of youth I think 
he most often quoted Brooke, Housman, 
or Flecker, who also symbolized to him 
the romance of foreign lands. Typical of 
him, however, was the quotation from 
Matthew Arnold which he applied equal- 
ly to Princeton as to Oxford, for which 
it was intended: Home of lost causes, for- 
saken beliefs . .. and impossible loyalties. 
A lover of these himself, he was an irre- 
pressible individualist, and if he believed 
in something, while he liked company for 
his cause, he was willing to stand alone in 
his opinions even though the whole world 
might disagree. His motto, he told me, was 
the advice given him twenty-five years 
ago by the aged Egyptologist David 
Paton when Abeel, no doubt, was con- 
ducting one of his own “crusades”: Go 
forward, continue the good work—with 
your face set firmly toward the rear! This 
is not only the proper way to row a boat, 
but it is a Way of Life, perhaps the best. 

When he was still an undergraduate he 
wrote the following stanzas, published in 
“A Princeton Anthology” in 1925, and 
they seem a fitting requiem for his short 
life; 
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h he THE UNDYING 
itary 

gain There is no death for those who love the day, 

hich Who feel the rapture that a bird instils 

“late Into the singing of its matin lay, 

* When hearts dance with the morning on the hills. 

the 

. Joy cometh with the golden peace of noon, 

| by Reapers at rest for one short, happy hour; 

ind. They have no time to think of death so soon— 

The grain must all be in before the evening shower. 

ulus Yet when the sunset merges into shadow, 

t of Not death but life shall take them by the hand 

the And gently as the brook flows through the meadow 
a Walk to the portals of the silent land. 
vk- 

Edward Steese is an American architect who is author of several books of 
rly ; verse, as well as articles on art and literature here and abroad. 
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sis To Niels Bohr 
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e- By Pier HEIN 

od em . : . 

Wa Translated from the Danish by Robert Hillyer 

in We voyage a long way, one link in living. 

ld We wander in a land of vast events, 

AS Each moment fraught with new perspective giving 

rs A larger world viewed with a deepening sense. 

d 

1- As sun that seeps through clouds at dawn, reviving 

‘0 With breath of light a vision more immense, 

h The Prophet as Creator now contriving 

3 New powers, can read the future’s imminence. 

; 

. Worlds fell. But still above the level ground 

: The wings of science whir with pulsing sound. 
The future touched our brow with aspiration. 

n 

So in Man’s hand itself remains control 

t Of good and evil, substance and the soul, 


And we go on toward life’s eventual nation. 


From Vers ar Denne Verpven. Gyldendal, 1948, 











Five Poems 


By Epiry HeEpbIn 


FOR C.M.H. 
Flight Lieutenant, R.C.A.F. 


E, too, is gone into the world of light! 
H: little sweetheart’ (so I called him then) 
Who taught me first the ways of God and men, 
The fear of poison ivy, snakes, and night. 
But though I knew his dreams were all of height 
When he stopped listening to our little wren 
To scan the skies for that lone plane again, 
I dreamt not of his own Icarian flight. 
Nor could I know that England, which had borne 
Him, once would also make his narrow grave; 
Yet there his body sleeps among the brave. 
So swift his fall! We seemed too stunned to mourn. 
But while so soon his earthly part is done, 
He still soars upward toward the lasting Sun. 


AFTER THE HURRICANE 


LUE was the sky and green and blue the sea : 
When as a child I walked along this shore, 
But now its curious outline is no more. } 


That slender, gull-gray point will never be 
Again seen jutting out toward Italy. 

The dusty miller that grew here before, 
The waving beachgrass,—both the wild wind bore 
Off with the sand for miles relentlessly. 

Likewise my thoughts have shifted with the sands, 
And time’s tired winds have worn ideas away. 

But still Eternity remains for me. 

She holds me in translucent, shell-shaped hands, 
And God is here to walk with me all day 
Beneath blue skies, beside the green-blue sea. 








FIVE POEMS 















LOVE 


ARTHLY love I have not, 
I can only sing 


Love from heaven brought me 
On an angel’s wing. 


SPRING YELLOW 


F all the colors, I should least desire to lose 
() The springtime freshness of clear yellow. 
The kind that bursts from white and green I'd choose 
Above the autumn’s warm and mellow 
Glowing orange-gold. 
Even when I’m old, 
Although my tastes have grown more comfortable and mellow, 
I think I still shall want to choose 
The jaunty jonquils’ citron, the pale snapdragons’ yellow; 
That hue I'll never want to lose. 


COMMITTAL 


Both soul and body all my livelong days 
I saved and hoarded like some miser’s pelf 
And tried to shelter from the common gaze. 


S cramped and cabined have I kept myself! 


My soul I tangled in a moral net, 
My graceless body never had a chance 
Even to feel temptation or to fret 
At some well-meaning neighbor’s “Come and dance!” 


‘Above my grave let dandelions grow 
In wanton riot when the spring suns shine, 
And may my substance some day blaze and glow 
Like fire in amber dandelion wine! 


Nae eater aoe 


: Edith Hedin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Naboth Hedin, died in 1947 at the 
age of twenty-five. These poems are selected from the collection privately 
printed by her parents in 1949. 








‘ N YHILE the majority of well 
known travelers have confined 
themselves to the study of 
Western-Southern and Eastern Norway, 
few have ventured so far afield as to 
study one of Norway’s principal attrac- 
tions: The Great Lofoten Fishery. 

In addition to being one of the most 
important fisheries in the world, the Lof- 
oten Fishery is also most interesting to 
visit, even though it may entail some 
slight hardship during inclement weather 
in the month of February. During the 
last few years, however, the express 
coastal steamer companies have provided 
special steamers for visitors. The influx 
of Swedish travelers has always been 
considerable. 

No one, who has not personally experi- 
enced it, can have any adequate idea of 
the grandiose and imposing sight when 
the steamer, on a sunshiny day in Febru- 
ary, crosses the West Fiord, and draws 
near to the fishing fleet. A veritable forest 
of masts is first of all to be seen against 
the wonderful background of majestic, 
snow-clad Lofoten mountain tops, on 
which the sun throws its rays, making 
them appear like a symphony in colours, 
and as though carved in white marble. 

Along a great part of the Norwegian 
coast, fishermen assemble to take part in 
the various fisheries, which extend from 
the most southerly parts of Norway, 
along the west coast, past Aalesund, 
Molde, Kristiansund, Trondheim, Lofo- 
ten, and further beyond to Honningsvaag 
—which will soon become the most north- 
erly town in the world—Vard¢, Vads¢, 
and Kirkenes. 

The most important of all these is The 
Lofoten Cod Fishery. An idea of its mag- 
nitude may be gathered from the fact that 


The Great Lofoten Fishery 


By Joun B. E. GasMAnn 


a fishing fleet of from 11,000 to 14,000 
craft takes part, manned by from 25,000 
to 30,000 fishermen. Nowadays, the ves- 
sels are almost exclusively motor driven, 
while sail boats and row boats are in a 
minority. The Lofoten Fishery is more or 
less a fight for life for many of the fish- 
ermen. If they have a good season, it may 
mean comparative wealth to a number of 
poor homes, where the families are anx- 
iously and eagerly wondering whether the 
remainder of the winter is to be a night- 
mare for them, or whether they can live 
through it in comparative comfort. 

The inhabitants of northern Norway 
are almost exclusively dependent on the 
coastal express and local steamers for 
communications with the rest of the coun- 
try. The State railways at present merely 
“touch” the most southerly parts of Nord- 
land. A new line, now in course of con- 
struction, will connect Bod¢g with the net- 
work of Norwegian railways. Several 
years, however, will elapse before the line 
is completed. 

The equipment of the fishing boats has 
always been a heavy drain on the re- 
sources of the fishermen. They must fre- 
quently go on short rations in order to 
get the boats equipped with expensive 
fishing tackle and motors. During recent 
years the Government has made grants to 
unfortunate fishermen, and “The Fisher- 
men’s Bank” also grants loans to the 
needy. A poor season’s fishing means 
debts for the coming season. Still more 
expense is incurred in order to get a boat 
in trim. The trader, who has supplied the 
equipment and stores, must be paid be- 
fore the fisherman and his family can 
reap any benefits. So I soon discovered 
that the phrase: “The fisherman has to 
fight for his life’ was no empty one. 



















Apart from the uncertainty of the ulti- 
mate result of the season’s catches, the 
comparatively frail craft have to fight 
the unmerciful and sudden storms in the 
dreaded West Fiord—one of the most 
formidable in the world, which has taken 
heavy toll of life. It is no exaggeration to 
say that practically every fisherman’s 
home in that part of Norway has suffered 
bereavement—some families having been 
almost entirely wiped out. 

My first visit to the Lofoten Fisheries 
took place a good many years ago. A 
couple of years before the last war, I 
again decided to make the trip. He who 
has once seen Norway’s Nordland will 
never forget it, and will always long to 
return. The Lofoten Islands, where the 
fishing takes place, is a chain of islands 
between lat. 67° and 67° 15’, extending 
southwest and northwest for about 175 
‘miles. All the islands are extremely rug- 
ged and mountainous, and some of them 
are of an altitude of 4,000 feet. Many are 
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ROWBOATS ARE STILL USED 


covered with perpetual snow. The glens 
near the coast have a temperature mild 
enough to allow the cultivation of oats, 
barley, and potatoes. The permanent 
population on my first visit was in the 
vicinity of 20,000 and is now about 
35,000. 

No fishery in the world, probably, is 
attended with greater danger, on account 
of the sudden and violent storms from 
the west, and from the extremely strong 
currents—maelstroms—which set in be- 
tween the islands. The two most famous 
maelstroms in these regions are the Mos- 
kenes Straumen and the Saltstraumen. 
The channels which separate the Lofoten 
Islands are narrow and tortuous and gen- 
erally of great depth. They have remark- 
ably strong tidal currents, particularly 
the Raftsund and Moskenes Straumen. 
The isothermal line which marks a mean 
January temperature of 32.5 F., runs 
south from the Lofotens, passing east of 
Bergen to Gothenburg and Copenhagen. 
The fish, which are dried on the cliffs dur- 
ing early Summer, are exported from 
Bergen to Spain, Holland, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Italy, and the Balkans. The 
heads of the cod are used as food for 
cattle. Cod liver oil and artificial manure 
are manufactured. A great deal of the 
codfish caught is filleted and frozen in 

Norwegian storage factories. 
When the immense shoals of cod are 
located in February, the fishing is ready 
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SIGNAL FLAGS INDICATE 
DEPTH OF COD. 


to commence. The warm waters of the 
West Fiord are a gift from the Gulf 
Stream—it is under these that the codfish 
are caught. On the banks outside the 
Lofoten Wall (as the unbroken chain of 
mountains is called), where the cold wa- 
ters from the depths of the sea 
are kept away by the warm water 
from the Gulf Stream, the cod gather 
in immense numbers to mate and spawn. 
For miles and miles below the surface of 
the water, the fish stand pressed together 
like a solid wall. They feed to their 
hearts’ content on plankton, tiny fish, and 
other nourishment in the sea. Here the 
codlings grow rapidly, and towards the 
end of Summer or the beginning of Au- 
tumn, they start away on their long jour- 
neys, as their parents have done before 
them for centuries—only to return to 
Lofoten again the next year. 

The fishing tackle used by the fisher- 
men is still of the old fashioned kinds, 
which for centuries have proved depend- 
able—gill net lines, deep sea bait, and 
hook and line. The craft used are of al- 
most all kinds, from the standard type 
of Nordland sjekte (a peculiarly shaped 
rowing boat) to sailboats, fast motor cut- 
ters, motor smacks, and steam drifters. 
To see the great fleet starting out early in 
the morning is a sight never to be forgot- 
ten. When the shot from the inspection 
ship is heard there is almost instantly a 
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deafening noise of more than ten thou- 
sand motors starting at once on their way 
out to the fishing grounds. Equally won- 
derful is the return of the fleet at night. 
The thousands of glittering red, green, 
and white lights make an imposing show, 
and the Aurora Borealis frequently 
sweeps across the firmament in huge glit- 
tering rays. The supply of live fish from 
the ocean seems inexhaustible. Nets are 
constantly being hauled on board, almost 
bursting under their glistening, silvery 
fish, and on board the vessels the greatest 
activity prevails. When the supply of fish 
is plentiful, there are smiles on all faces 
—the fishermen knowing full well that 
this 
winter. 


means a comparatively carefree 

I shall never forget one particular 
night, when the weather was beautifully 
clear, and myriads of stars were shining 
overhead. It had been a particularly good 
day for the fishermen. The fleet was ex- 
pected to come in very soon, and the sea 
was as calm as a mill pond, with the boats 
bobbing up and down in the swell. When 
darkness descended, the sight became 
even more beautiful. The multitude of 
stars overhead shone as they only shine 
here on Winter nights in Nordland. The 
Northern lights flashed across the sky in 
wonderful and ever-changing patterns, 
sometimes changing in colour from a 
bright blue to a deep red. Looking out 
towards the fleet, one imagined that a 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


city was floating on the water, and the 
thousands of glittering lights from the 
ships created the illusion that a multitude 
of stars lay floating on the surface of the 
sea. 

The radio, the radar and the echo log 
have conferred immeasurable benefits on 
the fishermen. Before the advent of the 
radio, they had to start out without hav- 
ing any definite knowledge of the 
weather. The sudden and terrific storms 
took immense toll of human lives. The 
radio and radar have altered all that, and 
thousands of men have been saved in 
consequence. 

Svolver, the little capital of the Lofo- 
ten Islands, is situated on a number of 
small islands, surrounded by the sil- 
houettes of the mountains. The town has 
a beautiful and imposing church, which 
can be seen far out to sea, and serves as a 
landmark for the fishermen. There are 
several hotels, three banks, a number of 
shops and a cinema building. The present 
population is about 4,000. 

Quite frequently, the West Fiord is so 
rough that it is quite out of the question 
to go out to the banks. On such occa- 
sions the young fishermen try to make the 
best of a bad job, and during the days of 





forced idleness create their own amuse- 
ments. One of their amusing escapades is 
worth relating. The Salvation Army had 
a small “chapel” in one of the Svolver 
streets. It was built on piles, was rather a 
rough wooden shanty, and it was quite 
possible to stand erect under the ground 
floor of the house. In some way or other, 
the Salvation Army captain had incurred 
the displeasure of some of the young fish- 
ermen. One very dark night while the 
Army had their usual weekly service— 
the congregation singing the hymns, the 
organist accompanying on a tiny organ— 
some two hundred boys crept under the 
building, put their shoulders against the 
floor of the building, lifted it entirely off 
the piles, and carried building, congrega- 
tion, and preacher several hundred yards 
away. Fortunately he had a sense of 
humor—the offenders were never caught 
—but the incident created hilarious 
amusement in the town. 

Some of the trips which I made to the 
fishing fleet were very rough, and the 
small boat was tossed about like a cork. 
Nevertheless, it was most interesting to 
see the big nets being hauled in over the 
bulwarks of the drifters, to see the im- 
mense shining loads of codfish—some of 
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LUNDE BIRDS ON ROST ISLAND 


which weighed more than forty pounds 
each—being emptied into the hold, and 
to observe the quickness with which the 
tishermen—with expert knowledge—gut- 
ted and rough-dressed the fish and sorted 
out the various sizes. The most enjoyable 
part of the entire proceedings was when 
a particularly big skrei (codfish) was 
selected, prepared, put into a kettle with 
boiling water, boiled until ready, and 
served up piping hot, the fish lying nicely 
curling on the dish. Served with hot 
potatoes, melted butter, a little mustard, 
and with big pieces of roe and liver and 
rye crisps—it was a dish for a king! 
Many of the fiskever (small fishing 
villages) have so-called roboder (small 
rough wooden structures used for sleep- 
ing purposes), which in earlier days were 
anything but comfortable or sanitary. In 
recent years they have been considerably 
improved. 

In the memorable year 1947, when all 
the ambassadors and ministers in Oslo, 
including the British Ambassador, Sir 
Laurence Collier, and the American Am- 
bassador, Mr. Bay, went to the Lofoten 
Fishery, the record catch was no less than 
160,000,000 kilos of cod. Several of the 
diplomats present thought it a pity that 
Norway did not advertise this unique 
event more extensively. So far, it has 
scarcely been mentioned in the advertis- 
ing propaganda, no doubt owing to the 
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fact that the fishing takes place in the 
middle of the Winter. Sweden is well 
aware of the importance of this event as 
a tourist attraction, and Swedes im great 
numbers have come as passengers on 
specially chartered steamers. There has 
been an unconfirmed rumor that one of 
the floating palaces which generally ar 
range cruises in the Mediterranean and 
oriental countries, intends to pay Lofo- 
ten a visit. It could easily be arranged, 
and as hotel rooms would not be neces- 
sary, the cruise might be most memorable 
and interesting. 

Norway had one of the finest fleets of 
coastal express steamers, traversing the 
route from Oslo to Bergen, and thence up 
to Kirkenes. The largest of these steam- 
ers was 2,000 tons, and the majority of 
the others were from 1,500 to 1,800 tons. 
During the last war, however, the ma- 
jority of these fine steamers were de- 
stroyed by mines or gunfire. They are 
rapidly being rebuilt, although this is a 
task of some magnitude. 

At the end of February, the daylight 
returns to Nordland, which during the 
autumn and winter months has had an 
average of only from two to four hours, 
which is practically perpetual night for 
the natives. Then the scene changes. 
From being a rather dreary part of the 
country, it gradually becomes almost a 
fairy land. These Norwegian nights in 
Nordland are absolutely indescribable— 
they must be seen to be believed. The sea, 
the mountains, the verdant mountain 
slopes, are a perpetual delight for vis- 
itors. 

The Nordland landscape seems to cap- 
tivate all visitors, and in summer the 
never-dying sun has a great share in the 
witchery. The steamers pass islands with 
mountains of fantastic shapes, the Hest- 
mangya (The mounted-rider island), The 
Sleeping Princess, The Seven Sisters, and 
Torghatten, a huge mountain with an im- 
mense hole right through it. 

Two of the most wonderful islands are 
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Gusmunn 


VIEW OF ROST FROM BIRD ROCK 


Vergy and Rgst. They are, in their way, 
just as worth seeing as the Lofoten Fish- 
ery. Situated far out in the Atlantic, they 
are among the most important “bird 
mountains” in Northern Europe. Millions 
and millions of birds live on these rocks, 
and when they all rise up into the air, as 
they do occasionally when a steamer 
passes, they entirely darken the sky 
above. It is a most fantastic sight! There 
is—as far as I remember—only one small 
hotel on one of those islands, and so they 
cannot be recommended for those who 
seek comfort. I feel certain, however, that 
for the indefatigable traveler always on 
the lookout for places “off the beaten 
track” those two islands should be in- 
cluded in his itinerary. 

It is tempting to mention one particular 
bird, the lunde, with a parrot-like crim- 
son beak. It is different from most other 


birds because it does not build its nest in 
trees or on rock plateaus, but digs long, 
narrow tunnels into the ground, where the 
female creeps in to lay her eggs. A pecul- 
iar kind of dog has been specially bred in 
these islands whose particular mission is 
to creep into the tunnels and drag the 
bird out and kill it. 

The lunde bird (fratecula arctica), 
the eider duck (somateria millissima) , kit- 
tiwakes (rissa tridactyla), fishing gulls 
(larus canus), grey gull (larus argenta- 
tus), sea gull (larus marinus), herring 
gull (larus fuscus), kiddow loom (uris 
lomvia), black guillemont (cepus grylle), 
sea-swallows (scrays sterna), polar kings 
(mergulus alle), and the thieving gull 
(sterco rarius piraticus), as well as the 
majestic sea eagle (haliaetus al bicilla) 
are some of the noteworthy birds of this 
region. 


John B. E. Gasmann of Tretten, Norway, is a retired veteran author and 
journalist and correspondent of press bureaus in many countries. 











Book Arts in Northern Lands 


By LAwreENcE S. THOMPSON 


HE news of Ejnar Munksgaard’s 
death in January 1948 saddened 
bookmen in all parts of the world. 
Research scholars who work with the in- 
dispensable Corpus codicum Islandico- 
rum medii aevi and the Codices Avestici 
et Pahlavici Bibliothecae Universitatis 
Hafniensis mourn the loss of this true 
statesman of bibliography. Others of us 
see on our shelves such handsome little 
books as Charles Nodier’s Le Bibliomane 
(“Den Boggale’”), Munksgaard’s first 
independent venture as a_ publisher, 
printed in 1921; Fra Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrn- 
sons Verksted (1935), and Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s Visit to Charles Dickens 
(1937). Munksgaard imprints came out 
in small editions and many will fetch 
handsome prices today ; each is character- 
ized by good taste and good scholarship. 
Few of us have immediate access to the 
great series of Munksgaard facsimiles, 
but we biblio-Scandinavophiles who look 
forward to the Christmas season for gift 
books from Denmark will find not only 
Munksgaard’s books, but those from 
scores of other Danes. It is second na- 
ture in Denmark to mark a celebration 
with a fine book. Just before Christmas 
1947 there came from the Forening for 
Boghaandverk* one of the most attrac- 
tive we have yet seen, Hvad vindes paa 
Verdens vidtlgftige Hav and other poems 
of Ambrosius Stub. 

Two wartime gift books from Aksel 
Schglin, printer of Aalborg, are Johan 
Herman Wessel’s Smeden og  Bageren 
(1942) and H. C. Andersen’s Det er 
ganske vist (1944). One hopes that the 
chief censor in Aalborg could read Dan- 
ish well, very well! In 1945 Mr. Schglin 
celebrated the departure of the unwel- 
come guests with an attractive translation 


of Alphonse Daudet’s La derniére classe. 
And free again, Denmark could enjoy for 
Christmas 1946 Holger Drachmann’s 
merry Den Spillemand snapped in Mr. 
Schglin’s special edition. Another hand- 
some gift of 1946 was the ballad of Niels 
Ebbesen with Ernst Hansen’s expressive 
woodcuts, sent as a New Year’s greeting 
to the customers of Jakob Baden’s book- 
bindery. 

History, especially old Copenhagen, is 
a favorite theme of the gift books. In 
1945 J. Chr. Petersen’s Papirhandel sent 
out Otto Norn’s Nicolai Taarn, Arkitek- 
tur og Historie, a well illustrated volume 
to be prized by tourist or artist. A veri- 
table history of Copenhagen is Marcus 
Lauesen’s Omkring Gammel Torv, dis- 
tributed to friends of the Dansk Kau- 
tionsforsikrings-Aktieselskab on that or- 
ganization’s fiftieth anniversary in 
1945. This delightful poetical history of 
the Gammel Torv (and Copenhagen) runs 
from 1043—when the city was first men- 
tioned as “Havn” in the Knytlinga Saga 
—to the present, with illustrations from 
Valdemar the Great and Bishop Absalon 
to the air-raid shelters of 1940-45. An- 
other gift book with a war theme is T'abt 
og fundet, Tanker ved den 9. April, writ- 
ten and distributed at Christmas 1947 by 
the well known engineer Poul Hauton. 
And it would hardly be fair to omit the 
centennial publication of a firm that is 
perhaps the best known Danish business 
enterprise, Aalborg Akvavit gennem 100 
Aar, sent out in 1946 by Aalborg-F abrik- 
ken. Collectors of labels will be especially 
pleased with some of the illustrations. 

*Founded in 1888 and long headed by 
Rasmus Frederik (“Xylograf”) Hendriksen, 
world famous designer, woodcut artist, and 


leader in matters of taste and style in the 
graphic arts. 
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Science too plays its role in the gift 
books. Edv. Gotfredsen and Kaj Roholm’s 
locosa et seria ex historia remediorium 
deprompta, distributed by Ferrosan in 
commemoration of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in 1945, is a delightful account 
of old-time pharmaceutical prescriptions, 
with illustrations by Mogens Zieler show- 
ing such techniques as trapping a unicorn 
and the utilization of a mandrake. Hardly 
known at all are the letters of the famous 
zoologist Henrik Krgyer, edited and pub- 
lished by Svend Dahl, now Rigsbiblio- 
tekar, in honor of J. Christian Bay’s 
seventieth birthday. This little book es- 
tablished a record, for it was the first 
Festschrift for an American scholar writ- 
ten, edited, and published outside the 
United States. It had to surrender its 
laurels when the Landsbékasafn in Reyk- 
javik published a volume of essays in 
honor of Cornell’s Halldér Hermannsson, 
Afmeliskvedja til Halldérs Hermanns- 
sonar 6. janiar 1948, a collection of 
Icelandic typographical, library, biblio- 
graphical, and literary history such as 
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rarely is seen in a single volume. But one 
is likely to find anything among gift 
books. Even English fiction is translated ; 
Elizabeth Bowen’s In the Square (Trans- 
lated as ““En Plads i London”) was the 
Schgnbergske Forlag’s gift for Christmas 
1946, 

Good taste is not restricted to individ- 
uals in Seandinavia. There are also clubs 
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corresponding to our Grolier, Rowfant, 
and Zamorano clubs. In Denmark, besides 
the Forening for Boghaandverk, there is 
the Dansk Bibliophil-Klub. In Norway 
there is a Norsk Biblifilklubb, and in 
Sweden there is the new Sillskapet Bok- 
vannerna. Iceland and Finland also have 
literary societies such as the fslenzka 
Bokmentafélag. 

While all of these clubs have done much 
to promote fine bookmaking, the present 
writer is most familiar with the Sallskapet 
Bokvannerna of which he is a member. 
Organized in 1946, this group consists of 
many outstanding Swedish writers, col- 
lectors, and critics. Its handsome Bok- 
vinnen appears quarterly with critical 
and historical articles, poetry, reviews, 
and news from the world of bookmen. A 
“litterart gistabud” is held from time to 





AKSEL SCH@QLIN’S 1946 CHRIST- 
MAS BOOK. 


time with a prominent writer as speaker. 
Finally the Bokvinnerna are engaged in 
a publishing program, both of gift books 
and of a series of studies known as Bok- 
vinnens Bibliotek. The first volume in the 
series is G. E. Berndtsson’s Allsvensk 
bibliotek. The Director of the Sallskapet 
Bokvannerna is Mr. Thure Nyman of 
Edsviken (postal address: P.O. Box 
8086, Stockholm 3); he will welcome 
American colleagues. / 

The list of graphic arts journals in 
Scandinavia is comparatively as long as 
any. In addition to Bokvéannen there 
is another new journal, Philobiblon, 
published by N. C. Roms Forlag in 
Copenhagen. It is now in its second vol- 
ume, with articles on book illustration, 
bookplates, bookbinding; sketches of 
collectors, famous private libraries; bib- 
liography, and news of interest to collec- 
tors. Particularly well-reproduced illus- 
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trations are a special attraction. From the 
Forening for Boghaandverk comes an 
annual entitled Bogvennen. The latest 
volume which seems to be available in 
American libraries is for 1945; it contains 
an article by H. S. Hendriksen attempt- 
ing to catalog private imprints used as 
holiday greetings. Other journals, Gra- 
fiskt forum (Stockholm) and De grafiske 
Fag (Copenhagen), are well established 
and enjoy international circulation. 
Bibliographical scholarship in Scandi- 
navia is too extensive to discuss in other 
than the broadest terms. Students have 
numerous references to the valuable stud- 
ies in Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok och Bib- 
lioteksvisen. There are the Codex Argen- 
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teus at Carolina Rediviva in Uppsala, and 
the studies of Dr. Isak Collijn, Swedish 
riksbibliotekarie emeritus, in early Scan- 
dinavian printing and the first two cen- 
turies of printing in Sweden. Recently a 
monumental work edited by Esli Dansten 
and the late Lauritz Nielsen, Nordisk 
Leksikon for Bogvesen, has begun to 
appear. It is an encyclopaedic treatment 
which will give a Scandinavian slant to 
bibliography and library science. The cat- 
alogs of special collections in Scandina- 
vian libraries, from Reykjavik to Hel- 
singfors, are invaluable. Not long ago the 
Landsbokasafn in Reykjavik issued a 
supplement (by Pall Eggert Olason) to 
the catalog of its manuscripts. Director 
Finnur Sigmundsson has begun to publish 
an Arbék which in style and quality is 
very similar to the New York Public Li- 
brary Bulletin. In addition, it contains 
the national bibliography of Iceland. In 
1946 a handsome offset reproduction of 
a manuscript of Hallgrimur Peturrsson’s 
Passiusalmar appeared, and last year a 
fine new edition of Gudmundéur Berg- 
porsson’s Olgeirs rimur danska bore the 
imprint of the Landsbokasafn. 

A complete survey of Scandinavian pri- 
vate libraries would run into tomes. A 
survey published recently, J. Viktor Jo- 
hannsson’s Svenska bibliotek, covering 
but six collections, runs to 339 pages. The 
most exciting collection which has come 
to the attention of the book-loving public 
in recent years is Captain Thore Virgin’s 
incomparable Bibliotheca Qvarnforsiana, 
hidden away on a private estate on the 
border between Skane and Smaland. In- 
cunabula and Groliers, volumes from the 
libraries of Queen Christina and Magnus 
Gabriel de la Gardie, rare books from 
England, Germany and France are the 
order of the day at Qvarnfors. In 1946 
a catalog of the incunabula and sixteenth 
century imprints as well as certain re- 
markable bindings in Captain Virgin’s 
library was published with a foreword by 
Isak Collijn. 
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Somewhere in this account reference 
ought to be made to an unusual perform- 
ance by the Typografiska Gillet of Stock- 
holm. In Skansen there is an old-time 
printshop that would gladden the heart of 
any pre-Mergenthaler typo. The pro- 
gressive members of the Typografiska 
Gillet could not resist it. In the winter of 
1947 several members dressed in early 
nineteenth century costume, sideburns 
and all, and repaired to the Skansen 
printshop with a translation* of a passage 


*By Dr. Carl Bjérkbom, director of the 
Tekniska Hégskolans Bibliotek in Stockholm 
and leading authority on the history of print- 
ing. 
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from Balzac’s Il!usions perdues describ- 
ing an early nineteenth century print- 
shop. They set it up with contemporary 
types, printed it on contemporary presses, 
and used paper designed to duplicate 
what might have been used for a fine book 
in the early nineteenth century! 
Bookmen are internationalists par ex- 
cellence. We in America have had our 
missionaries from Scandinavia: J. Chris- 
tian Bay, recently retired as librarian of 


the John Crerar Library; Adam Strom, 
long director of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary; Jens Nyholm, head of the North- 
western University Library; the late 
J. C. M. Hanson of the University of 
Chicago. The work of Scandinavian pub- 
lishers, bibliographers, librarians, collec- 
tors, bibliophiles, typographers, and 
book designers has earned worldwide 
fame, and other countries may well look 
to their laurels. 


Lawrence 8S. Thompson is Director of the libraries of the University of Kentucky. 
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His Own Master 


By Hs6rrur HALLporsson 


Translated from the Icelandic by Axel Eyberg and John Watkins 


come, all of a sudden, your own master 

at seventy, when you've been hounded 
night and day for well nigh fifty years. It 
can be quite a problem for a man to be- 
come master in his own home and chief in 
command on land and sea—chief in com- 
mand, that is to say, over the cat and the 
cow and the six scrawny ewes that forage 
for themselves along the shore from early 
spring till Christmas—and over himself, 
which is the most difficult of all. 

No, old Petur of Efstahus had no feel- 
ing of uplift in his heart at becoming his 
own master but only disillusionment and 
doubt. There was emptiness around him 
and within him and everywhere else. It 
was as if life had lost all meaning and 
value. Indeed it was a long time since it 
had had any significance for him beyond 
carrying out to the uttermost the desires 
and aims of Joka his wife. This had grad- 
ually become as natural and obvious to 
him as letting the cat out at night or cross- 
ing himself before he put on a clean shirt. 
Petur was exceptionally docile and en- 
tirely without the spirit of revolt. 

But Joka had held the reins of author- 
ity with an ability and energy no less re- 
markable than Petur’s gift of submis- 
siveness, 

When she appeared in the doorway of 
Efstahus and turned towards the ewes 
down on the shore—‘Na na na,” she 
screamed in a sharp, rasping voice—the 
ewes came at once, ambling along and 
bleating, all six of them, for their portion 
of salt herring and pickled fish bones. Or 
in the evening when she addressed the 
cow up on the hillside in a plaintive yowl 
—*‘Co-boss, co-boss, come Brindle’”—the 
answer did not fail. “Moo-ooh,” said 
Brindle, gently and responsively, and 


IE IS EASIER said than done to be- 


sauntered off home, for she was a good- 
natured and accommodating cow and rel- 
ished Joka’s abuse as little as Petur him- 
self. And if it happened that Joka flung 
out taunts at her, she would hang her 
hornless head and her big black eyes 
would fill with humble contrition and res- 
ignation. 

When it came to Petur, however, no 
musical charms were applied. Then Joka’s 
voice was most like that used by an army 
officer in maneuvers and attack, and aimed 
directly at Petur’s talent for obedience. 
And if she thought he was loitering too 
long down in the village or anywhere else 
out of call, she simply hung out her old 
red petticoat on the windlass at the well, 
and everybody knew what that meant. 

It often happened that Petur got odd 
jobs in the village, in the warehouses, or 
on the boats, but in this too Joka had to 
be consulted. According to her humor and 
disposition, she took a rather hostile atti- 
tude towards her neighbors as a whole, 
and was always openly at war with some 
of the “village pack,” as she expressed it. 
There could be no question then of allow- 
ing Petur to work for the “rabble” with 
whom Joka was pleased to be quarrelling 
at the time. Petur never dared therefore 
to take on anything himself without first 
asking Joka’s permission and getting her 
assurance that the parties concerned were 
among the neutral states. As a result peo- 
ple usually turned directly to Joka if they 
needed Petur, and that suited her best. - 

Petur’s happiest moments were when 
he managed to slip away to visit his old 
friend Jonki Jakk in the bait shanty and 
help him to mend nets and lines and bait 
the hooks. Then he could tell the younger 
men about the old days when they used to 
lie out at the Skerries in an open eight- 
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oared boat and haul in sharks with iron 
hooks an inch thick baited with putrid 
horse meat and whale guts. That was a 
tough game and it took brave men. Cow- 
ards and weaklings had no place in those 
fishing grounds. And boys, what a stink! 
Those who were not old hands at the game 
used to hold their noses sometimes. Yes, 
sir! 

These tales were balsam to the heart. 
The manliness and energy of his youth 
stirred anew in the breast of the van- 
quished. Even his rheumatism let up for 
a moment and Petur’s back straightened. 
But what good was that when the urchins 
frolicking outside began to shout and cry: 

“Joka’s flagging! Joka’s flagging!” And 
they kept on shouting it with idiotic 
rhyme: ‘“Joka-poka’s flagging-gagging, 
flagging-gagging Joka-poka!” 

This meant that now the old faded red 
rag of a petticoat was waving at full staff 
on the windlass of the well at Efstahus, 
like a distress signal from shipwrecked 
sailors. It was not in the least affable, nor 
was it a signal of distress. It was an iron- 
clad order and Petur slumped again. The 
salty memories of manhood and independ- 
ence retreated now before the ferocious 
attacks of rheumatism, as he straightened 
up from the trough and grabbed hold of 
his hips: 

“Well, well, boys! In those days a fel- 
low was young and single and didn’t give 
a darn!” Then he limped off up the path, 
home to his wife. 

Long ago it had sometimes occurred to 
Petur that it would certainly be more 
agreeable if Joka had been content to 
flag with something else besides this piti- 
ful emblem of authority at Efstahus, but 
he had never given any sign of this either 
to his good Joka or others, for Petur was 
endowed with that true nobility of heart 
which never complains in spite of every- 
thing. So he had got used to that as to so 
many other things, and had long since 
learned to accept Joka like any other 

manifestation of fate or divine providence, 
to which it was best to submit without in- 





terfering in any way. This attitude re- 
leased the conscientious and guileless man 
from all responsibility and unburdened 
him of the worries and problems of exist- 
ence on which he could have no influence. 
It brought him instead that ease and tran- 
quility of mind which suited him better 
and better as years and rheumatism over- 
took him and uprooted from his heart 
those gnarled and stunted thorns which 
had at one time been the faint portents of 
vanity and arrogance. 

But now Joka was dead. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly she had popped off, and it 
really seemed as if this whim of Provi- 
dence had been as much of a surprise to 
her as to Petur himself. She had not left 
behind her any political testament, as is 
usual with dictators, and among her effects 
there was not a single document that 
could serve Petur as a guide to independ- 
ence in word or deed. He knew not where 
to turn. Nor had he ever had the slightest 
idea that Joka would even consider dying 
first. 

But Petur had friends. Jonki Jakk and 
his wife helped him through the first diffi- 
culties. It was necessary to see about a 
minister and pall bearers, bake for the 
funeral, and milk the cow every day. Fi- 
nally Joka was buried and now there was 
nothing to do but settle down on a perma- 
nent basis, in consultation with Jonki. 
Petur was on his way down to Jonki’s to 
discuss the matter. 

The black coat with which the merchant 
had presented him on the occasion of the 
sad event was of course a little too big, 
but it gave him nevertheless a new and 
strange appearance suggestive of dignity. 
Petur walked more slowly too, and he 
leaned a little more heavily on his cane 
than was his habit. But that of course was 
his rheumatism. It was a constant re- 
minder that he could now have a little re- 
gard for his hip, which whined and 
screeched like an old door on broken 
hinges, that now he was his own master, 
and that now there was no one to prod 
him along and say: 
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“And hurry up there, you old wretch!” 

He knocked on the kitchen door at 
Jonki Jakk’s. Petur always came to the 
back door. They were at the table. 

“Hello, everybody,” said Petur taking 
off his hat. 

“Hello, yourself,” answered Jonki with 
his mouth full. “Sit down and have a bite 
to eat.” 

Petur took off the merchant’s overcoat, 
and they made a place for him at the end 
of the table. He sat on the edge of the 
chair and stroked his beard a little. He 
was old and wizened, a harassed and 
weather-beaten bird, standing on one leg 
on the furthermost point. 

Jonki looked at him out of the corner 
of his eye. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking things over,” 
he said cheerfully, “and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that the best plan will be for 
me to take the cow and you to come and 
live with me in return.” 

Petur seemed to stiffen. He opened his 
eyes wide, his mouth agape. His expres- 
sion revealed both surprise and horror. 

“What... sell the cow... ?” 

To be sure, he knew that Jonki was not 
in the habit of beating about the bush, but 
yet such lack of feeling took him by sur- 
prise. Joka would certainly turn over in 
her grave. And the thought of Joka’s at- 
titude toward such foolishness filled Pe- 
tur’s mind so completely that there was 
no room left for just and proper de- 
cisions. 

“You must be joking, my dear Jonki,” 
he said almost shyly. “You see yourself 
that it’s impossible . .. Joka would never 
hear of such a thing.” 

The last part he only thought—but loud 
enough for Jonki to hear it. 

“Rubbish! The devil take Jo... I 
mean, you must be reasonable, old boy! 
What do you want with a cow, all by 
yourself in your old age! You don’t even 
know how to milk her, and what would 
you do with all that milk? And now it’s 
almost haying time, think of that! Al- 

though you and Joka could scrape to- 
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gether enough hay for one cow during 
the summer, it’s quite a different matter 
now that you've nothing to fall back on 
but the cat and your rheumatism. No, it’s 
different with me and the likes of me, 
with kids in every corner. Then it seems 
as if you could never have enough of the 
blessed milk. Besides it would save you 
the bother of cooking and kitchen work, 
that you don’t know anything about any- 
way, you old shark-murderer!” 

Silence. 

“In the fall you'll get your old age 
pension,” continued Jonki eagerly, ‘“‘and 
it seems to me the best thing you could do 
would be to sell all your scrawny old 
sheep to the merchant—every last one of 
them. Then you'll get spiced mutton and 
ready cash, an account at the store and 

. well, what more do you want?” 

Yes, once more Petur had to admit that 
Jonki was a smart man, sure of himself 
and exceptionally eloquent. On closer con- 
sideration it could not be denied that wis- 
dom flowed from his lips like honey. So 
what could Petur say? He wasn’t used to 
putting up an argument. Joka had not en- 
couraged that. Contradiction was not Pe- 
tur’s strong point, and besides he knew 
very well that Jonki had only the best of 
intentions. 

The result was that Jonki had his way, 
without a murmur. 

Now began a new life for Petur. He 
associated with other people as an equal 
in full liberty, talked about the weather 
and his rheumatism, and didn’t go home 
till he was good and ready. And when he 
came home he wove nets and read instruc- 
tive articles in magazines, old and new, 
which he borrowed from the reading 
circle. 

Petur had always been fond of reading, 
but it was as if literary pursuits did not 
thrive in Joka’s proximity. What had to 
be read, she read herself aloud from books 
of sermons on Sundays. But times had 
changed. Gradually Jonki managed to 

persuade Petur to sell at auction various 
pieces of furniture and other utensils for 








which he had no‘use in his single state— 
dippers and ladles, pots and pans. Joka’s 
Sunday dress and knitting machine went 
too. 

And lo and behold! It now appeared 
that the late Joka’s grasp on Petur’s in- 
ner man diminished almost in direct pro- 
portion to these possessions, all of which, 
each in its own way, bound mind and 
heart to the daily life at Efstahus in the 
time of the dictatorship. 

One drowsy evening in the autumn Pe- 
tur invited Jonki up for a drop of coffee 
and brandy. The rain beat drearily on the 
windowpanes, but the fire burned bright- 
ly in the little stove in the living room at 
Efstahus and a sense of security and well- 
being filled the atmosphere. They were 
extremely comfortable. They had talked 
about life—life before this and life here- 
after and human life. And Petur poured 
out more coffee and brandy. 

“Now, this is what I’ve been racking 
my brains about lately,” he said, a little 
puzzled, “. . . this meeting with our loved 
ones on the other side. Hm. . . do you 
think it will be some sort of direct con- 
tinuation of this earthly order?” 

“Well... there are those who hold that 
opinion,’ answered Jonki. Then he pon- 
dered for a little while, observing Petur 
slyly. 

“But how was it anyhow,” he continued. 
“Wasn't it so that Joka had been married 
before?” 
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Petur nodded his head with a question. 
ing expression. 

“Well, I was just thinking that in that 
case youll probably have to remain a 
widower in heaven too, since her former 
husband must of course hold the first 
mortgage on her, and she can hardly have 
two husbands there any more than here!” 

Petur of Efstahus pricked up his ears. 
This was, indeed, a new outlook on eter- 
nity. He ruminated silently for a few 
minutes, then leaned forward, and fairly 
hissed in Jonki’s face: 

“Of course! Of course! That it should 
never have occurred to me!” And he had 
to smile broadly at his own foolishness. 

He suddenly rose to his feet, snatched 
an old garmet from a nail behind the door, 
rolled it up carefully, and shoved it into 
the glowing red stove. 

Jonki Jakk laughed up his sleeve. He 
thought he recognized the late Joka’s old 
red rag of a petticoat. But he quickly re- 
covered himself and put on his most elab- 
orately ceremonious expression, as he 
stood up and addressed Petur with his 
brandy cup raised high: 

“Your health, Mr. Petur Jonsson of 
Efstahus !”’ Because now it was perfectly 
clear to him that Petur had at last be- 
come his own master. 

“Yes,” answered Petur, with a cunning 
glint in his eyes, “You see it just sud- 
denly occurred to me that she might per- 
haps have use for it up yonder.” 












Hjértur Halldorsson is one of Iceland’s many young authors. He was born 
in 1908, matriculated from the gymnasium, and has lived for a long time 
in Denmark. He spent a year in Vienna and travelled in the United States 
and Canada. Some of Hjértur’s stories have appeared in Scandinavian 
papers and magazines, especially Danish, and also in German and Swiss 
magazines. A collection of his short stories Hraun og malbik (“Lava and 
Asphalt”) was published in Iceland in 1936, and many of his short stories 
have appeared in Icelandic papers. 
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DENMARK, unlike Nor- 
way and Iceland, did 
not have to resort to a 
general election last 
autumn. The political 
debate in Parliament 
ended on October 19 
with a vote of confi- 
DENMARK dence in the Govern- 
ment. The Social- 
Democratic Ministry continues to direct 
the destinies of the nation. 


AMBASSADOR KAUFFMANN sent his of- 
ficial greetings to the great Scandinavian 
Exposition at Houston in the former Re- 
public of Texas in November. “It is with 
great pleasure that I send you these 
words of greetings to the opening of the 
Scandinavian Exposition in Houston in 
the State of Texas, the largest of the 
States of the Union, and I ask you to ac- 
cept the warm greetings of Denmark. 


Tue Siesvic-Ho.sten statistical office 
reported that during the months of July 
and August, at which the departure of 
refugees to the French zone was begun, 
only 3867 persons left within the frame 
of the official action. During the same 
period, 5299 refugees arrived, however, 
while 8000, upon their own initiative, left 
the provinces, having themselves secured 
work in Western Germany. 


PRIVATE CO-OPERATIVEs are still a 
mainstay of the Danish economy. The 
turnover of the Danish co-operative so- 
cieties in 1948 was four million kroner, 


half a million kroner more than in 1947. 


Denmark has even a co-operative theatre. 
Under the direction of Bjarne Forch- 
hammer it has toured the provincial 
towns and given four hundred perform- 
ances since its organization in the summer 
of 1948. 


Tue Customs Union proposed for all 
Scandinavia has been subjected to criti- 
cism by Norway, but the Danes do not 
believe that the Norwegians object to it 
in principle and hope that some practical 
agenda can be devised. 


Rapio Sets in Denmark now number 
1,200,000, which is fifty thousand more 
than a year ago. As in England, Danish 
programs are interrupted by no commer- 
cials. The Danish radio is State operated, 
and the Government collects a small li- 
cense fee. 


THe DanisH Foreign MINISTER Gus- 
tav Rasmussen presided over the meeting 
of the Council of Europe which convened 
in Paris on November 8. 


PREHISTORIC FINDs are unearthed in 
the soil of Denmark, rich in ancient 
civilization, every year. One of the latest 
is a village settlement of the tenth cen- 
tury near the Viking military camp of 


Trelleborg, north of Slagelse. 


Tourists to Denmark from America 
the first nine months of 1949 numbered 
21,478 compared with 13,369 in the same 
months of 1948. The total number of 
foreign visitors, including one-night 
guests from Sweden over the Oresund 
was 230,258. 
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UNATIONS 


LEBANON, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN 


Dr. Charles Malik, Mr. Kristen Amby, and Mr. Erik Boheman are 
seen between committee meetings at Lake Success. 


THE 
ELECTIONS in 


PARLIAMENTARY 
Iceland 
in October gave incon- 
gclusive results and 
brought the country a 
cabinet crisis of sev- 
eral weeks’ duration. 
The coalition cabinet 
of Mr. Stefan Jéhann 
Stefansson resigned, 
and attempts by Progressive leader Mr. 
Hermann Jonasson and Conservative 
leader Mr. Olafur Thors to form a major- 
ity cabinet failed. This failure is due to 
the fact that the Althing is too evenly 
divided among the four parties, the Con- 
servatives holding 19 seats, the Progres- 
sives 17, the Communists 9, and the 
Social Democrats 7. This led President 
Sveinn Bjérnsson to ask Mr. Thors to 
form a cabinet even if it did not have a 
certain majority in the Althing. Mr. 
Thors’ cabinet has now taken power. 





The issues behind these political events 
are almost entirely domestic. The Com- 
munists tried to make the Atlantic Pact 
and Iceland’s cooperation with the West- 
ern powers an issue in the elections, but 
had to admit complete failure. Hence the 
foreign policy enforced by Mr. Stefans- 
son’s cabinet will remain unchanged and 
the Foreign Minister is the same in the 
old and the new cabinets, Mr. Bjarni 
Benediktsson. 


Tue city or REyKJAvik put on an 
interesting exhibition this fall, showing 
the history of the capital, the life of the 
citizens in old and new times, both at 
work and play. The exhibit was seen by 
over 50,000 people, who enjoyed walking 
through an ancient farm kitchen, recon- 
structed at the exhibition, seeing old and 
new stores, fishing methods through cen- 
turies, and finally, seeing plans for the 
development of their town. 
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Among the many divisions of the ex- 
hibit was one showing the Icelandic book 
industry. In several rooms filled with old 
and new books, one could learn from il- 
lustrated statistics showing that annually 
there are published some 350 books and 
pamphlets in Iceland with a total circu- 
lation of some 800,000. To this may be 
added a total printing of some 23 million 
copies of newspapers and periodicals, all 
of which adds up to a rather impressive 
total for a nation of 138,000. Reykjavik 
alone has over twenty printing plants and 
about thirty bookstores. All this has been 
very much in evidence during the month 
of December, which is the “book season,” 
as books are easily the No. 1 Christmas 
gift of the Icelanders. 


Tue Statistica, Bureau of Iceland 
has published population figures for the 
year 1948. At the end of the year the 
Icelanders numbered 138,502, an in- 
crease of 1.9% over the year before. Out 
of this total 53,384 lived in Reykjavik 
alone, and 80,764 in that and other towns. 
A unique feature of this census was the 
fact that for the first time in Icelandic 
statistical history men outnumbered wo- 
men, 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGREss in Iceland 
was this fall marked by the opening of a 
350 ft. long bridge over the treacherous 
river Thjérsa, replacing an old bridge. 
A few new ships came to the country, 
among them the handsome freighter 
“Arnarfell” which was built in Sweden. 
A new 200 passenger liner was launched 
for the Iceland Steamship Co. by Bur- 
meister & Wain in Copenhagen. All this 
is a part of a large scale reconstruction 
program started after the war. Work was 
also started on the country’s largest 
electrical works and preparations for a 
large cement factory and a fertilizer 
plant are also well advanced. 
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NORWEGIAN VOTERS 
went to the polls on 
October 10 to put their 
undisputed stamp of 
approval on the Labor 
Government’s foreign 
policy of alignment 
with the West and the 
strongly debated do- 
mestic policy. In this 
first national election to be held in any 
of the member countries since the Mar- 
shall Plan went into effect, the results 
are regarded as a clear indication of 
popular support for Norway’s westward- 
looking policy. The Communists, who in 
the 1945 elections secured 11 seats in the 
Parliament, suffered a staggering defeat, 
losing all 11 seats. Even in the North- 
Norway districts, where a 200-mile fron- 
tier is shared with the Soviet Union, 
Communist boasts that this area was 
“safe” were found to be groundless. 
After the final count, the 150 seats of 
the new Parliament will be held by 85 
Laborites (formerly 76), 23 Conserva- 
tives (25), 21 Liberals (20), 12 Agrar- 
ians (10), and 9 of the Christian Peo- 
ple’s Party (8). Following the election, 
victorious Prime Minister Einar Ger- 
hardsen reaffirmed the continuing need 
for cooperation between the various po- 
litical factions. ““Now as hitherto, it will 
be obligatory for the Labor Government 
to maintain effective cooperation with all 
economic organizations. It is always bet- 
ter to cooperate than to fight. We wish to 
cooperate as fully as possible with the 
opposition parties. It is the right and 
duty of the opposition to promote the in- 
terests and views of their supporters. At 
the same time, the Labor Party will 
always be conscious of its responsibility 
to its own supporters and to the country 
and the people at large.” 


IN EARLY NoveMBER, the Norwegian 
Trade Ministry reported that restrictions 
on imports comprising some 35 percent 
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of Norwegian purchases from European 
lands have now been lifted as a stimulus 
to trade among Marshall countries. The 
free list covered a considerable range of 
goods, exported by all European Mar- 
shall lands with the exception of Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. Commenting on 
the OEEC resolution under which mem- 
ber countries including Norway have 
obligated themselves to release half of 
the trade between them from September 
15, Minister of Trade Erik Brofoss 
noted: “Considered as a whole, Norway 
will be able to free 50 percent of these 
imports in each of the three major classi- 
fications: food, raw materials, and con- 
sumer goods. Under foods, we can per- 
haps release about half, for raw materials 
we can free much more than half, but 
for finished items we will have to be 
content with releasing considerably less 
than the 50 percent.” 


Recarpine the second major point of 
the OEEC resolution encouraging re- 
gional cooperation blocs, the Scandina- 
vian countries promised that by Decem- 
ber 15 an interim report would be for- 
warded outlining the work which has 
been done concerning a Scandinavian 
Customs Union. Speaking in Copen- 
hagen, Norwegian Foreign Minister Hal- 
vard M. Lange cautioned against hopes 
for an early realization of a customs 
accord. He expressed doubts as to wheth- 
er such an agreement would aid Norway 
in increasing exports. ““Soberly evalu- 
ated,” he said, “‘it is difficult to see how 
one can count on increased competitive 
capacity for Norway’s shipping, our 
wood products industry, our iron in- 
dustry, or our fisheries as a result of a 
customs union. These industries repre- 
sent roughly 80 percent of our total ex- 
ports.” Undue hardships were also seen 
for industries producing for the home 
market should a customs accord be es- 
tablished. Since liberation, Norwegian 
investment policy has favored export in- 
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dustries at the expense of those produc- 
ing for home use, and the latter, with the 
lifting of quantitative restrictions and 
tariff protection, would have little chance 
against Danish and Swedish competitors. 
Only were it possible to import capital 
goods for these industries might a solu- 
tion be found, assuming again that Swe- 
den and Denmark would be willing and 
able to grant credits for this purpose. 


BasED ON THE ASSUMPTION that Nor- 
way’s geographical position excludes 
prospects of remaining outside of a new 
Great Power conflict, and that Nor- 
wegian forces must be prepared to resist 
attack until Allied help arrives, the Nor- 
wegian Defense Commission named in 
1946 recently presented its long-awaited 
report outlining the structure of an over- 
all defense program to be realized within 
the next six years. Cost of the six-year 
program is set at 300,000,000 Kr. an- 
nually in addition to construction costs 
of 240,000,000 Kr. and 700,000,000 Kr. 
for material and supplies to be expended 
during the total period from 1949 to 
1955. It is noted that Norway’s entry 
into the North Atlantic Pact involves no 
changes in the Commission’s earlier eval- 
uation, except that United States arms 
aid will make possible a sizeable reduc- 
tion in the sum earmarked for material 
procurement. The task of Norway's 
armed forces will, in any event, remain 
the same, withstanding attack until help 
arrives, and then cooperating with Al- 
lied forces in the defense of the coun- 
try. Major stress is placed on the armed 
forces being able to shift from a peace- 
time to war-time footing with a minimum 
of difficulty or loss of time. In the army, 
field forces would be composed of twelve 
combined regiments to be set up in peace 
time. To insure decentralization, rapid 
mobilization, and the formation of opera- 
tive units from within the individual 
districts, much emphasis is attached to 
the shift to combined regiments. Five 
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Pre-election Rally in Front of Parliament in Oslo Addressed by Conservative Leader 
Carl Hambro and victorious Labor Leader Einar Gerhardsen 


would be located in the eastern zone, 
three in the southern and western, two 
in the central zone, and two in Northern 
Norway. Naval forces would be strength- 
ened to include a total of 68 vessels at 
the end of the six-year period. Under 
the program, the air force would be 
built up to eight fighter squadrons, two 
light bomber and night fighter squadrons, 
two reconnaissance and one transport 
squadron. Arms production would be in- 
creased through the building of two new 
plants: one for small arms and the other 
for small arms ammunition—neither of 
which would be located in the eastern 
areas. Details of the Commission’s pro- 
posal are not to be placed before parlia- 
ment for decision pending the outcome 
of joint military planning within the 
framework of the North Atlantic Pact. 


General policy set forth in the report, 
however, will be evaluated in a bill to be 
submitted for parliamentary approval by 
May of 1950. 


COMMENTING RECENTLY on prospects 
of an agreement covering the transfer of 
electric power from Norway to Denmark, 
Norwegian Shipping and Trade Minister 
Lars Evensen expressed the opinion that 
a solution could be found based on the 
installation of new generating machines. 
Costs, however, could not be added to 
those already being borne by Norway’s 
public and industry under the present 
water-power development program. By 
the end of this year, Norwegian gener- 
ating capacity is expected to reach 
3,000,000 kw’s—an increase of 650,000 
kw’s since liberation in 1945. In power- 
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export talks to date, Norway has de- 
clared herself willing to investigate pos- 
sibilities of transferring a set power 
minimum, based on new machines to be 
installed in one or more power stations. 
A new meeting scheduled for Oslo on 
December 15, was expected to produce 
a proposal which might be referred to 
governments of the three countries. 


A spPEcTacuLAR Manhattan welcome, 
complete with fire-boat cascades, a Navy 
blimp, and jet-plane escort greeted the 
Norwegian American Line flagship “Os- 
lofjord” upon its arrival in New York 
on December 5, following a maiden cross- 
ing from Norway. The “Oslofjord,” 
fastest of the passenger vessels crossing 
between the United States and Scandina- 
via, averaged 1714 knots on this maiden 
trip, with a top speed of 21 knots. Among 
the many officials and dignitaries welcom- 
ing the new vessel on its maiden crossing, 
was Norwegian Ambassador Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne. Speaking at a welcome 
luncheon in New York, the Ambassador 
paid warm praise to the Norwegian 
America Line “for its foresight and 
courage in adding this fine ship to the 
merchant marine of Norway and of the 
world. It is in keeping with the great 
traditions of the line, which now for 
almost forty years has made such an 
outstanding and historic contribution to 
Norwegian-American communications and 
relations.” 


Jesse H. Jones, publisher of the 
“Houston Chronicle” and former United 
States Secretary of Commerce, has estab- 
lished a scholarship fund which will send 
from one to seven Texas students to the 
University of Oslo American Summer 
School each year for the next five years. 
Documents formalizing the first scholar- 
ships of their kind to be established in 
the United States were signed in Hous- 
ton, Texas, on November 4 by Mr. Jones 
and Norwegian Ambassador Wilhelm 
- Morgenstierne. 


In Late Novemser, the Oslo daily 
“Arbeiderbladet” launched a nationwide 
drive to raise funds for a living memorial 
to the victims of the tragic air crash 
near Oslo which took the lives of 28 
Jewish refugee children bound for a 
Norwegian convalescent center. To aid 
the thousands of living Jewish youngsters 
who have survived the terrors of war, 
pogroms, and concentration camps, Nor- 
wegians behind the drive decided to build 
a miniature city of “Kibbutz” in the 
desert of Israel. With refugees streaming 
into the new Jewish homeland and some 
100,000 presently living in tents, the Nor- 
wegian memorial group is going to pro- 
vide shelter in the form of 30 Norwegian- 
built pre-fabricated houses and buildings 
to comprise the core of a new Jewish 
farm colony. With its broad human ap- 
peal, the drive soon transcended _poli- 
tics and was joined by organizations and 
newspapers, regardless of party back- 
grounds. Gifts were received from indi- 
viduals and organizations overseas, in- 
cluding the Jewish Labor Committee in 
the United States, which gave two build- 
ings. With the drive little more than a 
week old, some 15 of the needed 30 
buildings had been secured through pop- 
ular subscription, donation of over-time, 
or outright purchase of material and 
fixtures by contributing organizations. 


Lorp Joun Boyp Orr, Nobel Peace 
Prize Winner, arrived in Oslo with Lady 
Boyd Orr on December 9 for award 
presentation ceremonies in the Norwe- 
gian capital the following day. King 
Haakon, Crown Prince Olav, and Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway attended the 
presentation. The award-winner’s tradi- 
tional acceptance speech was given at the 
Nobel Institute in Oslo on December 12. 
During his stay in Norway, Lord Boyd 
Orr was guest of the Norwegian Agri- 
cultural College at As, where he was 
awarded an honorary doctor’s degree. 
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WITH TRADITIONAL 
POMP and ceremony 
the 1949 Nobel Festi- 
val was observed in 
the Stockholm Concert 
House on December 
10, the day on which, 
in 1896, Alfred Nobel, 
inventor of nitroglyc- 
erine and donor of the 
prizes that bear his name, died in San 
Remo on the Italian Riviera. For the 
second time Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf 
took the place of his aged father, King 
Gustaf, in presenting to the winners the 
Nobel Medal, a specially designed and 
illuminated parchment address, and the 
check, which in 1949 amounted to 156,289 
kronor, or about $30,000. 

Those who received their awards were 
Dr. Hideki Yukawa, the first Japanese 
ever to win a Nobel Prize, who was 
honored with the Physics award for his 
nuclear research; Dr. William F. Giau- 
que, thermodynamics researcher at the 
University of California, the Chemistry 
prize; and Dr. Walter Rudolf Hess, of 
Switzerland, who shared the prize in 
Medicine and Physiology with the Portu- 
guese scientist, Dr. Antonio Egas Moniz. 
Dr. Moniz, who is seventy-five years old, 
was unable to make the trip to Sweden. 
His award was accepted on his behalf by 
the Portuguese Chargé d’ Affaires in Stock- 
holm. Both Dr. Hess and Dr. Moniz were 
cited for their work in the development of 
prefrontal lobotomy, a brain operation 
intended to help the mentally ill. 

Dr. Ivar Waller, Professor of Mechan- 
ical and Mathematical Physics at the 
University of Upsala, delivered the ad- 
dress honoring Dr. Yukawa, while Pro- 
fessor Arne Tiselius, himself a Nobel 
Prize winner in chemistry, spoke about 
Dr. Giauque, and Professor Herbert 
Olivecrona, world famous brain surgeon, 
described the research of Drs. Hess and 
Moniz. At the customary banquet in the 


City Hall the same evening, the main ad- 
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dress was delivered by Professor Carl 
Skottsberg, president of the Royal Swed- 
ish Academy of Science. President Birger 
Ekeberg of the Nobel Foundation pointed 
out that in 1950 there will be two Liter- 
ature Prizes available for distribution, 
due to the fact that the Nobel Committee 
of the Swedish Academy decided not to 
make any award this year. 

On December 12, Dr. Yukawa and Dr. 
Giauque delivered the traditional Nobel 
Prize addresses at the Royal Institute 
of Technology in Stockholm before an 
audience of some four hundred professors 
and students. Dr. Yukawa spoke of “The 
Meson Theory and Its Development,” 
while Dr. Giauque addressed the group 
on “Some Consequences of Low Temper- 
ature Research in Chemical Thermody- 
namics.” According to the statutes, the 
‘Nobel Lectures’ must be delivered with- 
in six weeks of the award ceremony. 
Later in the evening of the 12th, the 
winners were the guests of the King at a 
gala dinner at the royal palace. 


“Tr WAR SHOULD BREAK OUT in the near 
future, it is probable that the initial 
successes from the East will be compar- 
able to those achieved by Nazi Germany 
in 1940-1941,” Sweden’s Commander-in- 
Chief, General Helge Jung, said during 
a talk to the students of Lund University 
on November 25. His theme was free- 
dom, its value, and how to protect and 
preserve it. 

The danger that the West European 
continent will be occupied will be reduced 
in proportion to the progress of the 
rearmament program of the Western 
Powers and the extent to which the mili- 
tary defense plans within the framework 
of the Atlantic Pact result in actual and 
discouraging realities for the East, Gen- 
eral Jung continued. But several years 
of concentrated efforts in this respect will 
be needed before military balance has 
been reached in Europe. . . . Sweden’s 
alliance-free policy makes it necessary 
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Mr. Erik Boheman and Dr. J. C. van Heuven Goedhart read a 


resolution concerning the international administration of Jerusalem. 


for its people to rely on their own re- 
sources to a great extent, he said. “But 
our possibilities to remain outside a gen- 
eral conflict in the long run are, unfor- 
tunately, small. They will grow as we 
strengthen our defenses, but the risk can 
never be eliminated.” General Jung 
stressed further that Sweden, if attacked, 
obviously cannot hold out alone. “How 
long it will take before outside assistance 
would come, we do not know. Our strat- 
egy must therefore be aimed at gaining 
time, so that we can hold vital sections of 
the country until aid comes and the mili- 
tary situation changes.” 

“Resistance to the end is a motto which 
must be applied not least to the occupied 
sections of our country,” General Jung 
continued. “Army units which have been 
cut off, and the home guard, aided by the 
civilian population, will be expected to 
do their utmost to carry on warfare be- 


hind the lines.” . “That the present 
situation contains risks for a third World 
War is obvious,” he declared.“These risks 
should not be exaggerated, but neither 
should we close our eyes to them... . In 
order not to be surprised, if the worst 
should happen, and for the purpose of 
consolidating our forces to meet such an 
extremity to the best of our ability, it is 
essential that we carefully consider the 
probable consequences of a modern occu- 
pation. . .. The curse of such an event is 
harder for the people as a whole to en- 
dure than even the most ravaging war- 
fare.” 

This address by General Jung was 
severely criticized in the Russian Red 
Army organ, Krasnaja Zvezda. The 
statements of the Swedish Commander- 
in-Chief, the Russian periodical said, 
were more aggressive than any made by 
other foreign military chiefs. General 
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Jung, it added, wants to bring Sweden 
into the Atlantic Pact and impair the 
country’s relations with Russia. 

Later the General was subjected to 
renewed attacks in the Russian press, 
this time from both Pravda and Izvestia. 
Pravda termed him “the spokesman of 
the aggressors’ and continued, “If 
Jung’s speech, according to the opinion 
of the Swedish authorities, conforms with 
the ‘principles of neutrality’ that we have 
heard so much about, in what way does 
then such a neutrality differ from an 
active participation in the warmongers’ 
plans for aggression?” The article in 
zvestia said that “General Jung’s pro- 
vocative speech was all the more sympto- 
matic as it was given the very day that 
the Swedish Government prolonged for 
another year the General’s tenure as 
Commander-in-Chief. It is obvious that 
the Swedish Government, by retaining 
him in such a responsible state post, has 
found him best suited to direct the coun- 
try’s military policy. It is worthy of 
notice that the Government’s decision as 
well as General Jung’s address followed 
closely upon the visit to Sweden by a 
group of American Senators.” 

The Stockholm Dagens Nyheter com- 
mented that the Russians obviously are 
trying to silence Swedes who speak up 
in order to strengthen the nation’s pre- 
paredness. “Nothing would please them 
more than if such attempts were success- 
ful.” 


VICTIMS of 
war has been rendered without fanfare,” 
the Liberal Stockholm daily Dagens 
Nyheter wrote on November 24, com- 


“SWEDEN'S HELP TO THE 


menting on a survey which the Foreign 
Minister Osten Undén gave the Riksdag 
the previous day in answer to an inter- 
pellation. “Both the Government and the 
private organizations that administered 
part of the aid, observed the excellent 
rule that humanitarian aid is for the 
benefit of those who need it, and not for 


the purpose of publicizing the giver. 
From an international point of view, 
however, such discretion may sometimes 
cause misinterpretations, and the official 
summing-up of Sweden’s policy of assist- 
ance therefore appears timely.” Dagens 
Nyheter pointed out that the Swedish aid 
was to a great extent given in goods and 
products which at that time were scarce 
in Sweden. The Swedish people, the 
paper added, willingly accepted a pro- 
longation of their emergency rationings 
in order to be able to carry through their 
humanitarian program. 

Sweden’s aid to Europe during and 
after the Second World War totaled more 
than 3,000 million kronor, Foreign Min- 
ister Undén said in his resumé. The total, 
including private contributions of ap- 
proximately 600 million kronor, equals 
fifteen percent of Sweden’s national in- 
come during the years around the end of 
the war. Viewed in proportion to Swed- 
en’s population, it represents a contribu- 
tion of about 500 kronor per inhabitant 
which, Mr. Undén added, is an impressive 
figure when compared to those of other 
countries which have taken part in inter- 
national relief. 

During the war itself, and during the 
months immediately following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, Sweden gave its aid 
mainly in the form of emergency ship- 
ments of foodstuffs, medical supplies, 
and clothing to its Scandinavian neigh- 
bor countries, as well as to the Nether- 
lands and Greece. More than 400,000 
tons of foodstuffs were then sent to these 
countries. This total included about 250,- 
000 tons of grains, which corresponded 
to about forty percent of Sweden’s an- 
nual consumption under the existing ra- 
tioniug system. 

Toward the end of the war arrange- 
ments were made for shipments of indus- 
trial products ordered by war-stricken 
countries which had been granted Swed- 
ish government credits. The total credits 
granted during this period amounted to 
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1,135 million kronor, of which Finland 
received 377 millions, Norway 240, Den- 
mark 110, the Netherlands 88, France 80, 
and Great Britain 240 millions. In addi- 
tion, Denmark, Norway, and the Nether- 
lands received credits totaling 390 mil- 
lion kronor for various special purposes, 
such as refugee activities and the train- 
ing of police units in Sweden. Of the 
credits granted Norway and Denmark, 
200 millions were later cancelled. 

An important phase of Swedish relief 
during the war was the care of refugees, 
Mr. Undén added. At the end of 1944, 
refugees in Sweden numbered nearly 
300,000, including 80,000 children. 

After the war, Swedish relief activities 
were concentrated on the alleviation of 
hunger and disease in the war-ravaged 
countries. By means of government and 
private contributions, arrangements were 
made for feeding 300,000 children in 
Norway, Finland, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. In 
some of these countries Swedish organiza- 
tions are still carrying on such relief 
work, 

Since the end of the war Sweden has 
granted other countries reconstruction 
credits totaling 450 million kronor, not 
counting the credits to Russia, of which 
so far only a small part has been utilized. 


ACCORDING TO A SURVEY recently com- 
pleted by the State Board of housing, 32 
housing units per 1,000 inhabitants have 
been erected in Sweden during the past 
four years, compared to 24 in New Zea- 
land, 21 in Canada, 19 in the USA, 17 in 
England, and 16 in Australia. Even the 
1949 statistics thus far compiled indicate 
that Sweden is still in the lead, although 
production for that year dropped to 6.5 
per thousand. 


In NovemBer there were 58 vessels. 
totaling 241,740 gross tons, under con- 
struction at Swedish shipyards. In addi- 
tion, 132 vessels, representing a_ total 
tonnage of 842,200 tons, have been or- 


dered. Of these, 74 vessels of 328,915 
tons, or 30.4 percent are destined for 
Swedish owners. 


THE WORLD FAMOUS NUCLEAR SCIEN- 
tist, Professor Lise Meitner, has been 
granted Swedish citizenship. Professor 
Meitner came to Sweden in 1938 after 
having fled from Berlin via Holland. At 
present she is engaged in research work 
at the Physics Institute of the University 
of Technology in Stockholm. She visited 
the United States about three years ago. 


THE DEATH RATE from infantile paraly- 
sis in Sweden has dropped from fifteen to 
four percent during the past ten years. 
Sweden’s National Association for the 
treatment of infantile paralysis has per- 
formed outstanding work in its fight 
against the disease. Of the 1,000 cases 
which are on an average reported an- 
nually, about one half are fully restored 
to health. 


THE GOVERNMENT decided in Novem- 
ber to open a Swedish Consulate in 
Houston, Texas, headed by a career man 
who has specialized in foreign trade. For 
this post Gunnar Dryselius, since the end 
of 1947 Consul at the Consulate General 
in New York, was selected. During the 
period 1937-1944 Mr. Dryselius was 
stationed in South America, most of the 


time at the Legation in Buenos Aires, 


where he often acted as chargé d'affaires. 
After that he was for some years head of 
the Latin-American Bureau of Trade Di- 
vision in the Foreign Office. He was born 
in 1907. 


‘THREE AMERICANS of Swedish descent, 
Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, Chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska, Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, well known chemist and 
atomic scientist, and Gunnar Nicholson. 
vice president of the Union Bag and 
Paper Company, of New York, have been 
elected members of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Engineering Sciences. 
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Tue SwepisH SAAB Aircraft Com- 
pany in Linképing announced on Novem- 
ber 10 that full-scale production had 
started on its latest jet fighter, the J 29, 
popularly called the “Flying Barrel.” 
During the next four or five years 500 
such planes will be delivered to the Swed- 
ish Air Force. 

About 300 million kronor of govern- 
ment funds have been invested in the 
development of the J 29, and after more 
than a year of intensive test flights a 
speed close to that of sound, as had been 
calculated from the beginning, has now 
been reached. This means that the fighter 
can travel at about 665 miles an hour. 
The only plane in the world known to be 
faster is the North American F 86 Saber. 
which holds the world’s record. 

The J 29 is a one-seater plane with a 
single engine and pressurized cabin. It 
is characterized by its back-swept wings 
and round fuselage. In common with 
other propeller-driven and jet fighter 
planes built by SAAB, the J 29 is 
equipped with a catapult seat. While the 
test planes are powered by English-built 
de Havilland Ghost jet engines, the 
assembly-built planes will have engines 
of the same type but manufactured in 
Sweden under license. 


THE RATIONING OF GASOLINE in Sweden 
was discontinued on November 12. The 
high domestic price of gasoline, approx- 
imately 50 cents a gallon, was considered 
sufficient assurance against any sharp 
rise in consumption. During the period 
after the war, gasoline was off the ration 
list, but the shortage of dollars necessi- 
tated new restrictions, and in February 
1948 it was placed on the list again. 


Per Epvin Sk6ip, who has been a 
member of the Government practically 
without interruption for seventeen years, 
was appointed Minister of Finance on 
October 21. He succeeded David Hall, 
who resigned a few days earlier. In Per 
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Albin Hansson’s Social Democratic Gov- 
ernment 1932-1936, Per Edvin Skéld 
held the post of Minister of Agriculture. 
When in the fall of 1936 Hansson formed 
a new Cabinet, based on a Labor-Farmer 
coalition, Skéld was appointed Minister 
of Commerce. Toward the end of 1938 he 
took over the Department of Defense, 
and he remained in this post when Mr. 
Hansson formed a national coalition gov- 
ernment in December 1939. The exten- 
sive Swedish rearmament during the war 
thus was directed by Skéld. He returned 
to the Department of Agriculture when 
the national coalition was dissolved in 
the summer of 1945, and a new Social- 
Democratic government was formed. At 
the end of 1948 he left this post and be- 
came Minister without Portfolio. Mr. 
Skéld has long been regarded as one of 
the most powerful personalities in Swed- 
en’s political life. 


THE TOURIST TRAFFIC in Sweden dur- 
ing the past summer was about 25 percent 
higher than that of last year, according 
to a report published by the Swedish 
Tourist Traffic Association. Not count- 
ing visitors from Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland, Sweden received around one 
hundred thousand tourists in the period 
June-August. The largest group was 
from Great Britain, and accounted for 
28,000, or 45 percent more than during 
the summer of 1948. Tourists from USA 
numbered 22,000, a figure fifteen percent 
higher than last year. 


A NEW GOVERNOR OF STOCKHOLM was 
appointed on September 22 to succeed 
Torsten Nothin, who retired on October 
1. The new governor is the former Su- 
preme Court Justice Johan Hagander, 
president of the Labor Court. He was 
born in Ljusdal, where his father was a 
district judge. On his mother’s side he is 
related to the well known Swedish free 
churchman, P. P. Waldenstrém. 





The American-Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia celebrated its an- 
nual Lucia Fest three days early on 
December 10. 


The American-Swedish Institute in 
Minneapolis held its customary annual 
male concert December 2, with selections 
that included Wennerberg, Schaeffer, 
Wetterling, and Althen. Following the 
concert Miss Corine Nehrman was 
crowned Minnesota’s Lucia. Dr. Nils G. 
Sahlin has been reelected Director of the 
Institute for 1950. 


The Augustana Institute of Swedish 
Culture, Rock Island, proposes to elimi- 
nate the word “Culture” in its title. Its 
February Bulletin featured the annual 
summary of the teaching of Swedish in 
the United States. 


December 13, five Lucia Brides from 
America participated in the Lucia pro- 
cession in Stockholm along with Sweden’s 
Lucia. They were chosen by ballot to 
regional newspapers: Norma Freeman of 
Chicago (“‘America’s Lucia’), Lois Wes- 
terdahl of New York, Lorraine Olson of 
Seattle, Corine Nehrman of Minnesota, 
and Carol Audit of New England. 


The American Nobel Anniversary 
Committee held its ninth annual banquet 
in New York under the direction of Mrs. 
Hjérdis Swenson at the Waldorf-Astoria 
December 10. The subject emphasized by 
the distinguished speakers was “Which 
Road to Peace.” 


New York City’s annual tuberculosis 
Christmas Seal campaign opened Novem- 
ber 18, when the Mayor, in the presence 
of Danish Consul-General Sigurd Chris- 
tensen, paid tribute to Denmark for insti- 
tuting this service to humanity in 1904. 


Scandinavians in America 


The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts included the work of Scandinavian 
artists in its autumn exhibition of water 
colors and miniatures: Nils Wedel and 
Adja Yunkers from Sweden; Rolf Nesch 
from Norway; Frank A. Jensen, Ethel 
L. Christensen, Edward Gustave Jacob- 
sson, and Malthe M. Hasselriis from the 
United States. 


“Graphic Art in Sweden Today” was 
exhibited at the American Swedish His- 
torical Museum in Philadelphia last au- 
tumn by courtesy of Svenska Institutet. 
There were 92 pieces by 29 artists. 


Prior to the unveiling of the Leif Eriks- 
son statue in front of the State Capitol 
of Minnesota, October 29, the Icelandic- 
American journalist Valdimar Bjornson 
circulated a reprint of his broadcast 
“America in the Making” in which he 
reviewed the part played by Icelanders in 
the nineteenth as well as the eleventh 
century. 


Georg J. Lober, sculptor of Danish 
descent, Executive Secretary of the Art 
Commission of New York City, is com- 
pleting his heroic statue of Thomas Paine 
commissioned for Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, the home town of Neilson Abeel. 
former Secretary of the ASF. 


“Scandinavian Week” in Houston, 
Texas, was celebrated last November by 
an exhibition in which forty firms from 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
participated. The “Lone Star” flag of the 
Republic of Texas waved beside that of 
the United States and the Scandinavian 
nations. Ten thousand tickets were sold 
the first day. Ambassador Morgenstierne 
of Norway spoke in person. The Chair- 
man, Henry Southerland, was named a 
knight of Vasa. 
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Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., member and 
former president of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City, was decorated a 
knight of the North Star on November 5. 


Fourteen surgeons from Sweden and 
Finland have completed their tour of 
American hospitals. 


Dr. Philip Mitchell, former instructor 
in Danish at Harvard, is now lecturing 
in Denmark and writing on Danish liter- 
ature. He spent the summer on a farm in 
Iceland and took a token baptism in the 
baths of Snorri Sturluson. Aldyjubladid 
published a spirited interview with Dr. 
Mitchell in which he extolled his former 
teacher, the Icelandic trustee of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, Dr. 
Halldér Hermannsson. 


Columbia University has a visiting 
professor from Denmark, Adolph Sten- 
der-Petersen of the University of Aarhus. 
He is giving courses in Slavic history 
and languages. 


Colonel Sigurd J. Arnesen, for many 
years the publisher of Nordisk Tidende, 
announced last November his retirement 
from the presidency of the Norwegian 
News Company in Brooklyn. Colonel 
Arnesen came to Nordisk Tidende in 
1911 and succeeded in building the paper 
up to become the largest and most in- 
fluential of Norwegian-American publi- 
cations. Colonel Arnesen is a Life Asso- 
ciate of the Foundation, a life-long mem- 
ber of the Norwegian American Chamber 
of Commerce, a director of many banks 
and corporations and has several times 
been a candidate for public office. During 
the last war he served as Military At- 
tache in Stockholm. His retirement will 
give him time to devote to his many other 
activities, among which are the Boy 
Scouts and Norwegian-American com- 
munity affairs. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 





AMERICA 


Colonel Arnesen will continue to serve 
the Norwegian News Company in the 
capacity of Treasurer; Svend O. Svend- 
sen was elected President, with Editor 
Carl Sgyland, Vice-President, Rodney T: 
Martinsen, Secretary, and Advertising 
Manager Carl Jensen, Executive Vice 
President. 


Lauritz Melchior, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, received the 
annual tolerance award from the Simon 
Cohen High School and Hebrew Insti- 
tute at a dinner-concert in New York, 
December 10, “for his consistent cham- 
pionship of tolerance for all races, creeds, 
and religions.” 


Dr. Howard Hanson, for twenty-five 
years Director of the Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Rochester, 
was honored by a banquet November 19. 
Dr. Hanson was born in Wahoo, Ne- 
braska, October 28, 1896, and received 
his first of many diplomas from Luther 
College. 


Of interest to Scandinavian importers 
of wood pulp are the 1950 officers of 
The Association of American Wood Pulp 
Importers: President Staford G. Blank- 


 inship, Vice-President Robert T. Burke, 


Secretary Richard F. Kist, Treasurer V. 
Ramsay, and Director James Donaldson. 


Erik J. Friis, Associate Editor of THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REview, has 
been elected to the Executive Committee 
of the Norwegian Advisory Council for 
Bay Ridge High School. Norwegian was 
recently introduced into the curriculum 
of this school. One of its graduates, Miss 
Ruth Larsen, with an I.Q. of 139, has 
been awarded a scholarship by St. Olaf 
College. 
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Trustees president of the Association of Urban 


Universities beginning December 1. Dr. 
Creese had served for two years as vice- 
president of the association. 


Proressor Witui.m MHovGaard, a 
Charter Trustee of The Foundation, died 
on January 5 in Morristown, N.J., at 
the age of 92. Professor Hovgaard was 
born in Aarhus, Denmark, and came to 
the United States in 1901. He was for 
thirty-three years Professor of Naval 
Design and Construction at the Massa- 


Dr. Henry Gopparp LEacu began an- 
other transcontinental lecture tour of 
three months with a lecture on ‘“Con- 
temporary Belles-Lettres in Scandina- 





chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
served after his retirement in 1933 as a 
consulting naval architect. His books on 
the structural design of battleships 
brought him recognition as one of the 
world’s foremost authorities in this field. 
Professor Hovgaard was also the author 
of The Voyages of the Norsemen to 
America, which was published by The 
Foundation in 1914. He received the 
Scandinavian Gold Medal in 1948 for 
his services to the United States 
Scandinavia. 

A tribute to Professor Hovgaard will 
appear in the Summer Number of THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW, 


and 


Dr. James CrEEsE, president of Drexel 
Institute of Technology, was elected 


via” (poetry, fiction, drama) at the Au- 
thor’s Club in Boston, December 29. He 
lectured in universities and colleges in 
Wyoming, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia. Other subjects 
“Scandinavian vs. American Democ- 
racy,” “Scandinavian Civilization,” “The 
Atlantic Pact,” “Can Americans Tolerate 
Communism ?”’, “British Authors I Have 
Known,” “Scaldic Poetry,” and “Vinland 
the Good.” 


were 


Christmas Party 


The annual reception for ASF students 
was held December 21. Due to lack of 
appropriate quarters at the Foundation, 
the gathering took place at the China 
Institute. 
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NEW FOUNDATION HEADQUARTERS 
On or about April 1, The: American-Scandinavian Foundation will move 
from the old building at 116 East 64th Street, New York, which after 
17 years’ occupancy has proved inadequate for the Foundation’s ex- 
panded program. The new headquarters, pictured above, is located at 
127 East 73rd Street, New York. This handsome and spacious build- 
ing will afford the Foundation additional office and library space as 
well as facilities for its educational programs and social functions, 
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Inaugurations 


In academic robes Mr. Oxtor H. Jac- 
oBsEN of Denver, Sustaining Associate 
of the Foundation, was Delegate of the 
Foundation, November 19, at the inaug- 
uration of Dr. Albert C. Jacobs as 
eleventh chancellor of the University of 
Denver. The inaugural ceremonies were 
very impressive. The oldest institution 
represented was the University of Na- 
ples, founded in 1224, with Harvard 
second, 1636 A.D. 


Norge-Amerika Foreningen 


Norge-Amerika Foreningen reports 
$85,000 disbursed for fellowships ete. in 
1948: 168 Fellows, Trainees, and Schol- 
ars sent to America. In the season 1948- 
1949 N.A.F. held eight meetings; these 
were addressed by Professor James J. 
Robbins, Dr. Detlev W. Bronck, Mr. M. 
Zvegintzov, Salvador de Madariaga, Pro- 
fessor Paul Lazarsfeld, Mrs. Helen Eng- 
lund, and Professor Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock. 


Special Course for American Students 
at the University of Stockholm 
Applications to attend the Special 
Course for American Students at the 
University of Stockholm for the aca- 
demic year 1950-1951 are still being ac- 
cepted. This course, which is approved 
by the Veterans Administration under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights and open to grad- 
uates or undergraduates who have com- 
pleted two years at an accredited univer- 
sity, offers a unique opportunity to those 
interested in economics, political science, 
and social science. For further informa- 
tion write Foundation headquarters. 


Former Fellows 


Aur SANENGEN, Tronstad Fellow from 
Norway 1947-1948, has been named 
leader of the Central Institute for Indus- 
trial Research in Norway. The Institute 
is sponsored co-operatively by govern- 


mental, industrial and scientific institu- 
tions. Plans have been drawn up for con- 
struction of buildings for the new insti- 
tute. 


Proressor G. E. Kipper Situ, Fellow 
to Sweden 1939-1940, is at present in 
Italy gathering material for a book on 
Italian architecture. 


JOHANNES CHRISTIAN TROELSEN, Fel- 
low from Denmark 1943-1944, is now 
curator at the University Museum of 
Geology, Copenhagen. Prior to his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Troelsen spent a year in 
Peary Land, North Greenland, as a mem- 
ber of “Dansk Pearyland Ekspedition.” 
Within the last year he has had published 
in Meddelelser om Grénland two articles 
entitled “Contribution to the Geology of 
the Area Round Jérgen Brgnlunds Fjord, 
Peary Land, North Greenland” and 
“Contribution to the Geology of North- 
west Greenland, Ellesmere Island and 
Axel Heiberg Island.” 


Cates Warner, Seeburg Fellow to 
Sweden 1947-1948, has presented to 
ASF and SAS a magnificent report of his 
year in Sweden illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Instead of studying at technical 
institutions he served as draftsman in the 
steam and gas turbine works of the Atlas 
Diesel Company and the de Laval Steam 
Turbine Company. 


American Fellows 1949-1950 


Miss Marcaret EVANGELINE Borc- 
MAN, King Gustav V Fellow to Sweden, is 
continuing her study of health and wel- 
fare in Swedish industry. Highlights of 
her stay in Stockholm have included par- 
ticipation as guest speaker in the Swe- 
den-America Day program; tour of 
Karolinska Radiumhemmet; visits to a 
children’s day care center, an infants’ 
home and a youth center; interviews with 
leaders in medicine, government, business 
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Pressens Bild 


TO AMERICA? 


Miss Maud Ekman (secretary) and Mrs. Kid Kihlbom (assistant secretary) sort the 
applications for 1950 Fellowships at the office of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. 


and social work, among them: Dr. Bertil 
Kugelberg (Vice Managing Director of 
the Federation of Swedish Employers), 
Dr. Hanna Rydh (President of the In- 
ternational Alliance of Women), and 
Gerda Hiajer (President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Nurses). In addi- 
tion Miss Borgman has attended lectures 
in psychiatry at the Social Institutet and 
on December 4 began a period of study 
at the L. M. Ericsson Company. 


Dr. Irvine Gorpon Fets, Dr. Wi1- 
HELM R, FrisELL, AND PrRoFEssor ED- 
warp Linner, Bergquist Fellows to Swe- 
den, are studying at Biokemiska Institu- 
tionen, Uppsala. 


Gitzert ArtHuR Ho.tianp, New York 
Chapter and Former Fellows Fellow to 
Norway, is conducting research on fish- 
eries at Fiskeridirektoratet in Bergen. 





His preliminary studies consisted of a 
review of fluctuations in abundance (as 
measured by catch per unit of effort), 
population studies, and fishery manage- 
ment policies of the major Norwegian 
fisheries. These are to be followed by in- 
vestigations at sea aboard the new re- 
search boat, G. O. Sars into the herring 
and cod fisheries. Earlier in the year Mr. 
Holland attended in Edinburgh the an- 
nual convention of the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea, 
which is concerned with the problems of 
the conservation of the various European 
fisheries. 


Mrs. Ester EvisaBetH Larson, King 
Gustav V Fellow to Sweden, reports 
progress in her literary investigation 
which is concerned with the impressions 
Swedish travelers gain in America. 
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TuHor N. Ruopr, Jr., Bergquist Fel- 
low to Sweden, returned to his post as 
Research Associate at the Institute for 
the Study of Metals, University of Chi- 
cago, after a summer of study of the 
physical chemistry of metals. In the course 
of his stay Mr. Rhodin lectured at the 
Royal Institute of Technology on the 
research work being conducted in his field 
at Chicago University ; conducted experi- 
mental studies at the Metallografiska 
Institutet by invitation of Erik Rudberg, 
Director; visited representative metal 
processing plants and development labo- 
ratories in the Stockholm area; and par- 
ticipated in conferences and discussion 
groups at various universities and non- 
industrial research centers in Sweden. 


Myron Reiestap Swanson, Frederic 
Schaefer Fellow to Norway, is pursuing 
studies in the field of humanities at the 
University of Oslo. 


Seandinavian Fellows in America 


Kaare AAMiip, Honorary Fellow from 
Norway 1947-1948, has a research as- 
sistantship at the College of Agriculture, 
University of Maryland, where he is 
working toward his Ph.D. in the field of 
horticulture. 


Erik Benertsson, Fellow from Sweden 
1949-1950, is doing research in the field 
of coal chemistry at the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Central Experiment 
Station, Pittsburgh. He is also attending 
lectures in advanced organic chemistry 
and methods of organic synthesis at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Anna-Marie Borup and Ore Jens 
Borup, Honorary Fellows from Norway 
1949-1950, are at the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Illi- 
nois, conducting research in industrial 
microbiology and technical microbiology 
- respectively. 
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Liv Gsetsvik, Honorary Fellow from 
Norway 1949-1950, is teaching weaving 
and textiles at the School for American 
Craftsmen, Alfred, New York. Tace 
Frip and Joun AxeEt Prip of Denmark 
are student-trainees at the same school. 


Dr. Gunnar Grotte, Honorary Fel- 
low from Sweden 1949-1950, is at the 
Mayo Clinic on a fellowship from that 
institution for study in the field of surg- 
ery. 


Uno Ineaarp, Fellow from Sweden 
1948-1949, has been awarded a fellow- 
ship from the Acoustical Material Asso- 
ciation which will enable him to continue 
his studies at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for another year. The re- 
sult of his research during the summer 
of 1949 at the Acoustics Laboratory at 
MIT was recently published in the Phys- 
ical Review in an article entitled “Circu- 
lation, Jets, and Vortex Rings Caused by 
Sound Waves.” 


Haratp MartTuHinussEN, Honorary 
Fellow from Norway 1949-1950, is 
studying at the Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Miss INGEsBorG StEeEMAN, Fellow from 
Denmark 1948-1949, is in the United 
States to foster Danish-American rela- 
tions especially with relation to the Holi- 
day Courses for Foreign Students of 
which she is the founder and director. 
Miss Steman is also studying Chinese and 
Japanese at Columbia University. 


FREDERICK FraNcis SCHAEFER, Honor- 
ary Fellow from Norway 1949-1950, has 
been accepted as a member of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Fraternity at Cornell Uni- 
versity where he is studying business ad- 
ministration. 
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Torteir Utne, Honorary Fellow from 
Norway 1948-1949, is continuing his re- 
search on the subject of synthetic organic 
chemistry at Harvard University, where 
he is a Research Fellow and private as- 
sistant to Professor L. E. Fieser. 


Augustana Chapter 


The Augustana Chapter held two meet- 
ings in Rock Island, Illinois, last Fall, 
one in October, one in December. Each 
featured reports from contemporary 
Sweden. In October Mr. Birger Swenson, 
manager of the Augustana Book Concern 
showed an extensive film which he made 
this past year in traveling from Malmé 
to Kiruna. Especially noteworthy were 
the scenes from Dalarne in midsummer 
and from life among the Lapps. In De- 
cember the Chapter heard an oral report 
from the Rev. Walter Tillberg, who had 
just returned from a trip to Scandinavia 
and Germany, partly as observer of the 
overseas activities of the Lutheran World 
Federation. The officers for the current 
year are the Rev. E. C. Munson of Rock 
Island, President; and Miss Carrie Ek- 
blad, Moline, Secretary. The Chapter is 
enjoying a healthy growth both in social 
hours and formal programs. 


Boston Chapter 


The 1949-1950 season of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Forum of Greater Bos- 
ton opened October 28. Dr. Elisabeth 
Deichmann, President, welcomed mem- 
bers: and their guests, who filled the par- 
lor of Phillips Brooks House, Harvard 
University, to overflowing. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Edith Johnson, Profes- 
sor of English at Wellesley College, who 
gave an entertaining lecture entitled, 
“Impressions from a Trip to Sweden,” 
ranging in scale from general education, 
the care of the aged, to her own personal 
experiences at Uppsala University, from 
which she recently returned as exchange 
professor in English Language and Lit- 
erature, 
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December 2, Miss Jytte Muus, Pro- 
fessor of Bio-Chemistry at Mount Hol- 
yoke College, held the attention of an 
appreciative audience with her lecture on 
“The American Graduate School in Den- 
mark,” an adjunct of the University of 
Copenhagen. Founded as a_ graduate 
school in social and political sciences, it 
has been obliged to expand its curriculum 
to include courses in other fields in order 
to meet the demands of its students. 

A social hour with refreshments brings 
each meeting to a close. 

December 29, the Forum celebrated its 
annual Christmas Party in Phillips 
Brooks House, Cambridge. Scandinavian 
students in the Boston area were invited 
to bring their friends. Dr. Henry God- 
dard Leach, President Emeritus of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation spoke 
on “Contemporary Belles-Lettres_ in 
Scandinavia,” and Miss Anna Jansen 
performed on the piano. Punch and other 
delicacies were served with the coffee. 


California Chapter 


The California Chapter held a supper 
meeting with Smérgasbord at the Lido 
Deck, Hotel “Claremont,” in Berkeley 
on Sunday evening, December 11. The 
speaker was Professor Peter H. Odegard, 
Chairman of the Department of Political 
Science, University of California in 
Berkeley, who delivered an address on: 
“Social Implications of Atomic Energy.” 

The President of the California Chap- 
ter, Olof Lundberg, who has been Chief 
Accounting Officer of the University of 
California for a number of years, was 
recently promoted to Administrative Of- 
ficer of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity. The Review congratulates Mr. 

Lundberg, a Swedish-American, with his 
increased possibilities for exerting a wide 
influence in educational circles in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Lundberg has been largely 
instrumental in securing the permanent 
Scandinavian Chair in the University, a 
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“fight” begun by the Hon. James Rolph, 
Jr. 


Dana Chapter 


The Dana Chapter of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation held a short 
business meeting in Blair, Nebraska, at 
Pioneer Memorial’s Chapel October 20, 
for the purpose of electing officers. Rev. 
Paul Nyholm was elected President, Los 
Girtz Vice-President, Esther Eriksen 
Secretary, and Peter Thorslav Treas- 
urer. 

Saturday, November 19, Dana wel- 
comed a return visit to the campus of the 
famed Danish gymnastic team under the 
direction of Eric Flensted-Jensen. The 
Danes favored us with an exclusive pro- 
gram on the following Tuesday after- 
noon. At 7:45: Tuesday evening, a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Chapter was 
given for the student body and their 
guests. The first half of the program 
was put on by the Danians, consisting of 
musical numbers by various groups and 
individuals, and featuring an American 
rendition of Danish gymnastics. Among 
the typically American numbers on the 
program were selections of American 
jazz by a trumpet trio. The College 
Band, under the direction of Professor 
Paul Neve, played a march, and a mo- 
dernistic selection called “Headlines.” 
The remainder of the evening was led by 
our visitors. Their program included 
songs by a chorus, a vocal solo, some 
step-dancing, and mouth organ solos. The 
program leader, Professor Engberg 
Hansen, read one of Hans Andersen’s 
fairy tales, and among other musical 
numbers he played a composition of his 
own, consisting of variations on a Danish 
folk melody. 

After the lunch was served, the gym- 
nasts led in some folk games. The team 
remained as Dana’s guests for a week, 
using this as their temporary headquar- 
ters for their trips to neighboring com- 
munities. 





Mr. Louis Rasmussen, a resident of 


Blair, Nebraska, who had traveled exten- 


sively in Denmark last summer, showed 
a number of colored slides from Den- 
mark in Pioneer Memorial Chapel for 
the Dana student body, faculty mem- 
bers, and Blair residents on Sunday, 
December 4. His presentation of these 
scenic slides was under the sponsorship 


of the Dana Chapter. 


Chicago Chapter 


Chicago Daily Tribune featured a 
photograph of Helen Nelson Englund, 
Director of the Chapter, on October 29, 
when she received the King Gustav V 
Medal of the Swedish Pioneer Centen- 
nial. The Chapter now issues occasional 
news notes in attractive format. The 
November issue described the Trainee 
Program, recorded distinguished visitors 
from overseas, the Finnish Educational 
Exchange Program under the Fulbright 
Act, and a Register of Scandinavian Stu- 
dents presently in the Chicago area. 

To enable the 67 students and trainees 
recently arrived from Scandinavia to get 
acquainted with one another and the 
Chapter staff, a sherry party was ar- 
ranged for Friday afternoon, October 21, 
in the Lounge of the International Rela- 
tions Center. At this time the students 
had the opportunity to meet two Donors 
of the Foundation, Mr. Albert I. Apple- 
ton of Chicago and Mr. J. P. Seeburg of 
California. 

On October 28, Chapter members and 
friends gathered at the International Re- 
lations Center to hear an address on 
“Denmark Just Now” by Ulrik Duurloo 
of Denmark’s Ministry of Justice, and 
to see on the screen the highlights of 
Mrs. Englund’s Journey through! Nor- 
way, as depicted by Scandinavia’s skilful 
photographer, Gustaf Wison Cronquist. 

Seventy-five members and students re- 
sponded to the invitation extended to the 
Chapter by the Chicago Committee for 


CARE to participate in its meeting of 
@ 
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November 30, at which the Honorable 
Carl J. Hambro, President of the Odels- 
ting, and a member of Norway's dele 
gation to the United Nations, spoke on 
the accomplishments of the United Na- 
tions and the role of CARE in recon- 
struction. 

With the thought in mind of having 
our Scandinavian students and trainees 
enjoy meetings with Americans their own 
age, the Chapter has sponsored a young 
adults group under the leadership of 
Miss Barbara Eddy. Their first evening 
together was spent at the Foundation’s 
headquarters, December 2, with Mrs. 
Charles Walgreen as guest speaker, who 
presented her color pictures, “Here's 
Looking at Arizona.’’ Among the guests 
was the Swedish cultural attache, Tore 
Tallroth. 

December 16, the Chapter gave a 
Glégg Party for Scandinavian students 
and trainees. 


Minnesota Chapter 


The Minnesota Chapter opened the 
season with a gala assembly at the Amer- 
ican Swedish Institute in Minneapolis, 
November 19. 

The program began with an address 
by Dr. Donald J. Cowling, new presi- 
dent of the Chapter and president emeri- 
tus of Carleton College. In his talk Dr. 
Cowling outlined the history and the 
work of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, its publications, student in- 
ter-exchange, and chapter activities. Very 
well received, this address should prove 
an inspiration to greater efforts on the 
part of the Minnesota Chapter. 

The Danish part of the evening con- 
sisted of several songs by Miss Ebba 
Nelson, soprano, sung of course, in Dan- 
ish. She was accompanied by Miss Helen 
Moe. 

Next came a group of Norwegian songs 
by twenty-five voices from the Norwegian 
Glee Club, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Robert Anderson. Several piano 
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Helen Nelson Englund 


solos, mostly Grieg, were then rendered 
by Miss Eva Knardal (Mrs. Robert 
Anderson). 

With some of the auditorium floor 
cleared, a group of Swedish folk dancers 
appeared under the direction of Miss 
Linnea Osman. Several typical provincial 
dances were performed, including the 
hilarious oxdansen by four male “cou- 
ples.” 

Mr. Valdimar Bjérnson, vice-consul of 
Iceland, ably read Egil Skallagrimsson’s 
life-saving ode, after an informative and 
lucid introduction, ex tempore, to the 
poem. 

The Norwegian Glee Club reappeared, 
this time with an American element, as 
they sang “The Creation” and ‘Rollin’ 
Down to Jordan.” By tempestuous audi- 
ence request Miss Knardal rendered sev- 
eral more selections on the grand piano 
to climax the program proper. 

Coffee with real Swedish “‘dopp” was 
served, and the audience remained for a 
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social lasting well over an hour and a 
half. 

About 250 were present, including a 
number of Scandinavian exchange stu- 
dents from the University of Minnesota. 
The evening was organized by Dr. Nils 
G. Sahlin, secretary of the Chapter and 
director of the American Swedish Insti- 
tute. 


New York Chapter 

Two brilliant assemblies distinguished 
the autumn program of the New York 
Chapter. The first social was held at 
Sherry’s, October 25. The high-lights of 
the evening’s program were the color 
film “Silver Harvest,” dealing with the 
sardine fisheries of Norway, and the 
songs of the baritone, Herman Ivarson. 


After partaking of the smérgasbord re- 


freshments, the guests spent the balance 
of the evening dancing to the music of 
Walter Erickson. Among the guests of 
honor were the newly appointed Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Denmark, Mrs. Eu- 
genie Anderson of Red Wing, Minn., the 
Ambassadors of Denmark and Sweden, 
and the Norwegian and Swedish Consuls 
General in New York. The affair was 
attended by about 200 members and 
friends. 

Sweden's 1949 Lucia, Miss Gerd Lars- 
son of Vallsta in Halsingland, flew to 
New York by plane in time to make her 
first appearance at the annual Christmas 
Party of the Chapter at Sherry’s, De- 
cember 16. With candles aflame she 
marched into the ballroom followed by 
two tiny Swedish lasses singing “Sancta 
Lucia.” This was but one feature of a 
festive evening. President Goran Holm- 
quist presided over the 180 seated at 
round tables, where guests included con- 
suls general and plenipotentiaries to 





United Nations from all the Scandi- 
navian nations. Mrs. Herman Theunert 
Asche, Chairman of the Social Commit- 
tee, directed the program, and her com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. Edwin Burdell 
(treasurer of the féte), Baroness Ida 
Gro Dahlerup, Mrs. Henry Leach, Mrs. 
Charles Levy, Mrs. Hilmer Lundbeck 
Sr., Mrs. Albert Van Sand, Mrs. Rolf 
Michelsen, Mrs. Ray Morris, Mrs. 
Gladys Petch, Mrs. Harold Rambusch, 
Mrs. Birger Lagerlof, and Mrs. Eugene 
Schou. They were assisted by the Junior 
Committee, who decorated the four na- 
tional Christmas trees: Mrs. Lorenzen 
Petersen, Mrs. Bente Hammin, Miss 
Gurli Lie, Mrs. Olaf Tellefsen, Mrs. 
Myron Hammond, Mrs. Tore Nilert, Mrs. 
Charles Young, and Miss Vivienne Asche. 
The imaginative decorations were the 
stylized art creations of Mrs. Albert 
Van Sand. The Danish Folk Dancers, in 
costumes reminiscent of by-gone cen- 
turies, danced their dainty, friendly steps 
like children out of Andersen’s fairy 
tales. 


Santa Barbara Chapter 

Ingeborg Landen, Chapter Secretary, 
spent the summer in Scandinavia, at 
which time the Chapter gave a lecture 
with colored slides of Danish objects of 
art, silver, and porcelain. 

In November some sixty members at- 
tended a meeting at which Miss Landen 
showed colored slides taken during her 
trip. 


Seattle Chapter 

November 7, Dr. E. G. Cox gave a 
definitive lecture on “The Irish and 
Norse Struggle Over Ireland: The Battle 
of Clontarf, 1014.” 
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Correspondence 


‘lo the Editor: 


Dr. Shapley gets directly to the heart of 
the peace problem by calling for a “positive 
program.” And he gives added significance to 
the proposal that government should place 
peace on a parity in dignity and importance 
with war by creating a Department of Peace. 

Such a department, if manned by our so- 
cial, political, and economic scientists and 
humanitarians, might in time be able to chart 
ways of harmonious living that would elim- 
inate the need for extensive Departments of 
War. 

The cost of such a project would be com- 
paratively little. It contains no_ potential 
dangers. It could enable man to realize his 
glory and fulfill his promise. 

David Hinshaw 
New York 


To the Editor: 

I have been reading the September number 
of the Review and have enjoyed several of 
the items very much. I particularly liked the 
article on Fredrika Bremer. I did not realize 
that nowadays anyone remembered her or 
read her works and I hope that this article 
will perhaps make people want to turn back 
to her really splendid novels. 

Julia Hinchman 
Milton, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: 


Your article about Fredrika Bremer struck 
many a responsive chord here in Minnesota, 
where she is third only to the Bible and 
Shakespeare. 

A Minnesota reader 


To The American-Scandinavian Foundation: 


May Allah protect you and shower your 
constructive work and program with many 
blessings. 

Abu Bakr 


KENSINGTONSKI RUNESTONE 
Whereas it is a well-established fact 
That comrade Pavel Knut of Soviet Finland 
(Known otherwise as Knutson, Paul, of Vin- 
land) 
In Thirteen-Sixty-Two, to be exact, 
Ruled Minnesota’s Popular Republic, 
And by a Runic Stele made known the act, 
We therefore hereby solemnly lay claim 
To Minnesota in the Soviet’s name. 
Paris 


To the Editor: 


_ You have absolutely sold me on Scandinavia. 
Your fight talk is terrific. 


Vassar Senior 





Tue AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review is the 
best trumpet for the spread and understand- 
ing of Scandinavian culture in America. 

Dannevirke 
Blair, Nebraska 


To the Editor: 

I wish that the headquarters for the “Soci- 
ety for the Preservation of Northern Antiqui- 
ties” would be transferred from the University 
of Copenhagen to The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation in New York City. 

C. Stewart Peterson 
Baltimore, Maryland 


To the Editor: 

I would like you to know how much I have 
enjoyed Miss Larsen’s History of Norway and 
the other fine books issued by the Foundation. 
As to the Review, it is one of the very best 
periodicals that come my way. I look forward 
to each successive number. It is so attractive 
in its makeup, so informing. Accept my con- 
gratulations and best wishes. 

William Henry Fox 
Germantown, Pa. 


To the Editor: 

The summer number of the Review is strik- 
ing in its new red dress. It has an arresting 
and individual look. And the contents are just 
as lively and vital. I was also impressed by 
the number of advertisements. 

W. Boegehold 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 

May I briefly comment upon Miss Toksvig’s 
article on Swedenborg. The author, while ap- 
parently not setting out to give a critical ap- 
praisal of Swedenborg’s religious teaching, 
nevertheless states among other derisives his 
“personal exegesis of parts of the bible,” is 
“outmoded.” Of course, Miss Toksvig must 
have the privilege of expressing her opinion, 
but it is regrettable that, devoting herself to 
him as a scientist and “mystic,” she should 
make this definite statement in a magazine 
widely read by those to whom, if we are to 
believe the aphorism, Swedenborg has always 
been a “prophet not without honor except in 
his own country.” 

Rev. Leslie Marshall 
Paterson, New Jersey 


To the Editor: 
Your prophetic letter by Georg Brandes is 

worth a whole “Atlantic.” 

A Massachusetts Reader 








Av) 


“The duty of a conscientious reviewer is, 
surely, to report on what a book contains, 
permitting himself an occasional note of 
mild surprise about what it does not con- 
tain, and to say, as objectively as may be, 
whether he thinks the author has done his 
job well or ill.” 


Eric Newton 


The Sagas of Kormak and The Sworn 
Brothers. Translated from the Old Icelandic 
with Introduction and Notes. By Lee M. 
Hollander. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, New York. 1949. xiii + 217 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation was 
surely fortunate to secure the services of Pro- 
‘fessor Lee M. Hollander to translate these two 
skald stories as no one but he would have been 
able to translate the poetry involved, fresh as 
he was from his excellent study of the skalds. 
But though a specialist on the poetry, Hol- 
lander also does very well with the prose, 
translating into a straightforward English 
idiom that well reflects the Icelandic original. 

Though neither of these sagas rank with the 
very best, they are interesting, each in its own 
way. Kormak’s saga is a pre-romance love 
story; Kormak, the poet and lover, of Irish 
ancestry, is a problematic and thwarted char- 
acter. The saga attributes his inability to con- 
summate the union with his beloved to sorcery, 
and probably that is a more realistic explana- 
tion than the assumption of a romantic pining 
or a Freudian complex, though the reader can 
take his choice. 

The other saga tells the story of the head- 
strong Sworn Brothers Thorgeir and Thorméd 
Coal-Brow-skald. It is remarkable for the 
tenacity with which Thorméd carries out the 
vengeance of his chaste foster-brother; it is 
enlivened by the flirtations of the skald, and 
it ends fittingly with his noble last stand at 
Stiklarstad in the company of his doomed and 
saintly king. 

From a literary point of view this latter 
saga is most interesting for “the curious mala- 
prop, rhetorical, theological, and physiological 
digressions, all in the learned style, which 
stick out from the unassuming athletic style 
of the groundwork of the saga like a sore 
thumb— in fact are unique in saga literature.” 
Hollander follows most commentators in blam- 
ing this on “some interpolator—a cleric no 
doubt.” 

But though Hollander mentions (fslenzk 
Fornrit, Vol. VI, I am inclined to think that 
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he-has missed Nordal’s note there on the origin 
of the saga. Nordal feels that these digressions 
are no interpolations but the marks of a very 
early eccentric saga writer (ca. 1200), duly 
eliminated by the fastidious prosaist Haukr 
Erlendsson (ca. 1300). This view is corrobo- 
rated by Sven B. F. Janson, whom Hollander 
quotes in a footnote (p. 80) though apparently 
missing the point. 

Still, this does not affect the translation at 
all, for Hollander includes the “digression” 
though he puts them in square brackets. All 
in all, the book is a beautiful volume well done 
in every respect. 

SrerAn Ernarsson 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Americans from Sweden. By Ado'ph B. 
Benson and Naboth Hedin. Lippincott. 1950. 
127 pp. Price, $4.00. 


“Among the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence was at least one descendant of 
the original Swedish colonists, John Morton 
(1724-1777) of Pennsylvania. And John Han- 
son (1715-1783) of Maryland, who was not a 
signer, was elected for a year in 1781 ‘Presi- 
dent of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled.’ ” ‘ 

In these clean and candid words the authors 
understate the importance of two American 
Swedes whom more excited authors claim to 
have been responsible for the Declaration and 
the first presidency of the United States. 
Unlike some American writers who visit the 
Swedes in their homeland, these more sober 
authors are sparing in praise and restrained 
in citation. 

This veritable encyclopedia of our Swedes 
of the seventeenth century who established the 
first community in Pennsylvania, of the indi- 
vidual Swedes of the eighteenth century who 
came to us as artists, scientists, and engineers, 
and of the million and more who arrived in 
America in the nineteenth century, is the joint 
compendium of a conscientious scholar and a 
seasoned journalist. Dr. Benson has written 
more learned articles and books about Swed- 
ish influence on American literature and his- 
tory than any other American. Naboth Hedin. 
for many years, has directed what is easily the 
world’s most truthful and unsensational press 
bureau. Fact and clear exposition were never 
better welded together than in their book. 
Their rope of record is spun with skill and 
continuity. 

Those who have been overwhelmed by the 
many excellent histories of the Swedes on the 
Delaware now find the seventeenth-century 
story clear and understandable. All has been 
digested and clarified by these reporter-schol- 
ars. Even the business background in Old 
Sweden of the colonization blueprint for New 
Sweden is explained as clearly as The New 
York Times would explain the corporate 
structure of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. We see now how, after William Penn 
took over the political authority on the Dela- 
ware, the seven Swedish churches and their 
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congregations remained for another century 
under the episcopal authority of the Church 
of Sweden. 

The authors are at their best in the more 
open spaces of the eighteenth century, when 
they have room to describe the work of the 
visiting painter from Sweden, Hesselius, the 
first to paint an altarpiece, and the scientist 
Kalm, who wrote the best account of America 
before De Tocqueville and Fredrika Bremer. 

For the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
their task was indeed stupendous, but they 
acquitted themselves well regarding the mil- 
lion and more who emigrated from Sweden. 
They have selected for citation several hun- 
dred Swedish-Americans who used all their 
God-given talents and hid none of them in a 
napkin. Those Americans who have not gone 
to high school know only that a Swede in- 
vented the Monitor and that the Swedes gave 
us our safety matches, cream separators, our 
road beacons, our ball bearings, our gas- 
burning refrigerators. In this book they can 
read of the contributions of the Swedes to 
public service, to science, to warfare, to edu- 
cation, to art, to manufacturing, to law, to 
politics, to theology. 

The narrative is highly readable. Even when 
proper names have to be strung together with 
only a comma between them, the roll-call or 
enumeration is never as dull as even that 
Hebrew classic The First Book of Chronicles. 
It, too, is filled with names and then the 
“begats.” 

The authors make no undue claim for the 


Swedes who came to America. In broad lines 
we see that the Swedes of Sweden—the Athe- 
nians, if you like, of modern times—are one 
tribe, whereas the Swedes of America are 
birds of a newer category. True, scores of 
luminous stars from the galaxy of Old Sweden 
have come to us—Kalms and Ericsons and 
Alexandersons and Milles and Garbos—but 
the rank and file of the immigrants were the 
less literate, the underprivileged, the op- 
pressed and discontented. Their physical vital- 
ity was their chief contribution to the Ameri- 
can melting pot. Some of them and their Amer- 
ican-educated children have been brain-work- 
ers, too. Witness the authors! 

Readers of American history will find 
“Americans from Sweden” as important as the 
chronicles of the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
and John Smith. 

H. G. L. 


The Man with the Golden Arm. A novel 
by Nelson Algren. Garden City. 1949. 343 pp. 
Price $3.00. 


Were Nelson Algren not possessed of a 
sense of balance and perspective as well as a 
warm poetic love for many of the blunted peo- 
ple he habitually writes about, his books 
would be unendurable. Even so, they are about 
the strongest medicine served by a contempo- 
rarv novelist. 

However, in addition to the two gifts men- 
tioned above, Mr. Algren also has the not 
negligible one of being a writer of rare artis- 








try and enormous skill. He has led up to 
this, his latest, via a number of truly startling 
performances, the most recent being “The Neon 
Wilderness,” a collection of short stories. When 
I reviewed that book in these columns, I ex- 
pressed the hope that Algren would soon be 
heard from again and that, next time, he 
would once more seek the novel form, which 
he so gloriously pursued in “Never Come Morn- 
ing.” My wish has been fulfilled, and I am not 
surprised to see Carl Sandburg in a recent 
“New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book 
Review” places The Man with the Golden Arm 
at the top of his selection of recent favorite 
books. Not that I have been asked to make a 
similar compilation, but it goes at the top of 
mine, too. 

The sodden and sprawling gallery of Algren 
characters—for they are never types—is here 
again in all its colossal filth and amorality. 
There is no crime, no sly or sinister twist of 
perversion, no misfortune, and certainly no 
disease that cannot be found to inhabit the 
proudly crooked minds or the fearsomely 
ravaged bodies of the men and women who 
make up this Cook County Grand Guiniol. But 
so great is Algren’s mastery, so understanding 
his heart, that only in a very few instances do 
we put the book down with the grave suspicion 
that the author has included some particular 
passage only for the sake of shock. 

The story is mostly Frankie’s. He is a Pole, 
a war veteran, an inhabitant of Chicago’s 
gaunt and ugly West Side. Professionally— 
when out of jail—he is a card dealer in a 
gambling joint. His skill in flipping the cards 
has earned him the name “The Man with the 
Golden Arm.” That, and his addiction to 
cheap and diluted morphine, injected into the 
same arm. 

It tells of his dismal marriage to Sophie, 
whom he has crippled for life after driving 
her, while blind drunk, into another automo- 
bile. It describes his heroic, his almost un- 
bearably painful—yet in the end futile—at- 
tempts to leave the drug alone. It gives 
hushed and tender meetings between Frankie 
and his dark-eyed Mollie, who loved him and 
believed in him. 

About these Mr. Algren has posed a vast 
and kaleidoscopic gallery of tarts, barflies, 
crooked cops, pimps, conmen, small time 
gangsters and big time gamblers, abortionists, 
sadistic landlords, and even beer drinking 
dogs. But the cast also includes the rugged, 
courageous, scrupulously honest Police Cap- 
tain Bednar, a counterpart to the officer found 
in “Never Come Morning.” It is through his 
eyes, watchful, vet wise and tolerant, that we 
view much of this unique panorama. 

If the squeamish reader may gasp under 
many of the author’s solar plexus blows, it 
must be remembered that Mr. Algren wields 
the scalpel with as great dexterity as the fist. 
The malignant growths he lays bare are not 
pretty—they never are and are not supposed 
to be—but he commands always the skill and 
the gentle touch of a great surgeon. And we 
must assuredly agree that the operation is a 

tremendous success. 
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From Norway 
has come “the best 
experience of 


© ” 
our generation 


In a warm and humane book, a 
well-known Norwegian writer and 
philosopher discusses the most en 
grossing subject in the world—hap. 
piness. 

During the darkest days of the 
Nazi occupation, the author of Man 
and Machine made a strange dis- 
covery. He found himself and oth- 
ers of his loyal countrymen pos- 
sessed of a feeling that could only 
be called happiness. Where had it 
come from? Why was it manifesting 
itself amid cruelty and indignity? 

Out of his thoughtful question- 
ing and self-examination has come 
this mature and inspiring book. 
Written in secret and hidden away 
until the terror ended, it examines 
the mystery of human happiness, its 
cause and effect, its manifestations 
in all man’s ages from childhood 
to the last years of life. It offers no 
fictitious consolations; rather it is 
one man’s thinking which will make 
sense to many others. 


As Lewis Mumford says in his in- 
troduction, “He who assimilates it 
will be enriched by the best experi- 
ence of our generation.” $3.00 


HUMANTLY 


AND 


HAPPINESS 


by GEORG 
BROCHMANN 


Introduction by Lewis Mumford 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St., New York 17 
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Modern Danish Poems. Selected by Knud 
K. Mogensen. (With English Translations by 
various hands.) Distributed by Bonniers. 1949. 
17 pp. Price 75 cents. 


Modern Norwegian Poems. Selected by 
Inga Wilhelmsen Allwood. (Publisher, date, 
price, etc., the same as above.) 


Each of these booklets contains nineteen 
poems, selected from “A Twentieth Century 
Nordic Anthology” now being edited by Mar- 
tin S. Allwood. The printing was arranged by 
the Scandinavian Book Club of Franklin Park, 
New Jersey. The original poems appear on the 
left-hand pages; the translations, on the right- 
hand. The intention, well carried out, is to 
present specimens exemplifying poetical de- 
velopments in both countries after 1900. 

These well-conceived and inexpensive little 
works are welcome examples of the kind of 
publications which ought henceforth to be 
issued abundantly among the Western Atlan- 
tic nations for the furtherance of interna- 
tional understanding. Political and economic 
agreements and organizations will never by 
themselves allay international fears, distrusts, 
and hatreds, based on ignorance of the human 
qualities and attitudes of foreign peoples, 
which are best discoverable in their litera- 
tures. One good translator is a better mediator 
than a dozen “practical” economists and polit- 
ically-minded diplomats. 

The Norwegian poems seem somewhat more 
powerful and more varied in interest than the 
Danish, but not extremely so. Both are strik- 
ingly up-to-date in mood and stylistic man- 
nerisms. Yet these modern Scandinavians are 
not so perversely and completely obscure as 
are the most fashionable contemporaneous 
American, English, and French poets. The 
prevalent tone, both in the Norwegian and in 
the Danish selections, is realistic, shrewdly 
percipient, sincere, frank, grim, often anxious 
or sad, but rarely despairing. The following 
quotations strike notes that are frequently 
heard: 


Vi berer skrekken med oss natt og dag: 
den bleke skrekk for hjertets nederlag. 
(Norwegian, p. 24) 
Samtalen endte uten resultat. 
(Norwegian, p. 20) 
Tanken sidder tavs 
pa sit tarn. 
(Danish, p. 40) 
Noset Bisrretse Besgroes 
Husk, den er ikke 
et studielegat. 
Den er 
en begravelseskasse. 
(Danish, p. 26) 


The most striking of all the poems, in my 
opinion, is Nis Petersen’s Elsker Du Men- 
nesket? (Danish, p. 8). The quality of the 
translations is not brilliant, but sufficiently 
competent and faithful. 

Ernest BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 





“A most valuable source of informa- 
tion regarding Americans of Swedish 
descent and their contributions to the 
American society."—ERIK BOHE- 
MAN, Swedish Ambassador to the 
United States. 


AMERICANS jo” SWEDEN 


By Adolph B. Benson and 
Naboth Hedin 


Foreword by CARL SANDBURG 


This is the first complete one-volume 
story of the Swedes in America from 
Colonial times to the present day. 
It tells why, when, and how the Swed- 
ish settlers came from their native 
land and graphically describes their 
adventures and what they have done 
in the New World. “A shining tale 
with many a saga,” says Carl Sand- 
burg. $5.00 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 


By Frederic C. Nano 


A comprehensive and fascinating book 
about Sweden and its people, their his- 
tory, culture, government, customs and 
the varied beauties of their land. With 
39 Photographic Illustrations and a 
Map. (Portraits of the Nations 

Series.) Ages 1l-up. $2.50 





At all bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Washington Square, East, 
Philad~Iphia 5, Pa. 
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The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons. By 
George K. Anderson. Princeton University 
Press. ix + 431 pp. Maps. Price $5.00. 


We have been waiting for this book: ac- 
tually, the first satisfactory history of Eng- 
lish literature before 1066 that is at once all- 
inclusive yet unpedantic, readable yet schol- 
arly. Some years ago Charles Kennedy gave 
us his admirable Earliest English Poetry (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1943), which, however, 
restricted itself as the title indicates. The 
first volume of the Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature, never quite adequate, has been 
out of date for decades; E. E. Wardale’s 
Chapters on Old English Literature (London, 
1935) was tentative and schematic. Here at 
last the majestic total of the writings is sur- 
veyed with appropriate critical analysis and 
in ample detail. Professor Anderson has 
scanned and digested a multitude of books, 
articles and monographs as a basis for his 
interpretation. The detailed bibliographies for 
the several chapters will delight specialists, 
yet at the same time they are inconspicuously 
disposed and will not disturb the general 
reader. The physical appearance of the vol- 
ume further enhances its appeal. 

The main literary types—pagan and Chris- 
tian epic, lyrical and didactic poetry, learned 
writings, homilies, folkloristic survivals such 
as charms and spells—are thoroughly de- 
scribed and illustrated by well-chosen pas- 
sages in translation. Most refreshing are the 
unhackneyed comparisons with later litera- 
ture, showing the persistence of certain 
themes and preoccupations through the cen- 
turies. Conspicuous foreign influences are 
treated: the Latin, in full detail; the Irish (I 
feel) somewhat too cursorily; the Scandina- 
vian, with just recognition of its importance. 
In connection with this last there are a few 
minor corrections to be made. For instance. 
the Porsteins saga Vikingssonar (misspelled 
Thorstein saga Vikinssonar, p. 84) can hardly 
be looked upon as an analogue of Beowulf; no 
full episode in its fantastic plot resembles any 
in the poem, and the minor detail sometimes 
cited is, as R. W. Chambers stated in his Jn- 
troduction to the Study of Beowulf, “a com- 
monplace of story” (1932 ed., p. 484). Far 
more pertinent are the Samsons saga Friga, 
the Andra saga Jarls, and even the Fléres 
saga Konungs, late though they may be. 

Another minor suggestion is that the term 
“viking” be restricted in application, as is 
usual, to the Scandinavian invasions, and not 
extended to the movements of Germanic tribes, 
including the Anglo-Saxons, some two or three 
centuries earlier. There was a great difference 
in the frequency, intensity, objectives, techno- 
logical equipments and economic consequences 
of the two types of incursion, as Sven Axel 
Anderson has stressed in his Viking Enter- 
prise (Columbia University Press, 1936), and 
so two distinct terms would seem to be de- 
sirable in the interests of clarity. Otherwise 
and in general it will be found that a per- 


‘ vasive lucidity is one of the many virtues of 


Anderson’s exposition. The maps, too, will 
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OLE BULL 
By Helen Headland 
$1.75 





The story of a re- 
markable music career 
presented authentically 
but with the vividness 
and attractiveness of a story. The author 
has had access to valuable source ma- 
terial and brings out some facts not gen- 
erally known. Well illustrated with pho- 
tographs and sketches by the author. 









Also available 





by the same popular author 
THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE 
and 
CHRISTINA NILSSON 
$1.50 each 


Augustana Book Concern 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 









BOOKS FROM NORWAY 


The following books are of special interest 
in connection with the American exhibit of 
the paintings of Edvard Munch: 

Epvarp Muncus Brey. Selected by Inger 
Munch. The life and genius of Munch 
revealed through his personal letters. 
Paper bound. 

Pola Gauguin: Epvarp Muncu. A biography 
illustrated with reproductions of his 
paintings. Leather bd. $8.00 

Pola Gauguin: GrarikerREN Epvarp MUNCH. 
I-II. Ill. w. lithographs, woodcuts & 
etchings. $8.00 

Rolf Stenersen: Epvarp Muncu. N4:RBILDE 


AV ET GENI. Beautifully illustrated with 
Munch’s paintings. $5.25 

Epvarp Muncu. This volume in the “Kunst 
og Kultur” series is an excellent intro- 


duction to the life and 
Munch. $3.75 

Norway To-Day. The finest of all the re- 
cent illustrated works on Norway. IIl. 
in color and black & white. Leather 
bd. $5.00 


THYRA FJELLANGER'S 
BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 
5921—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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furnish considerable assistance to the begin- 
ner in Anglo-Saxon literature. 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New York University 


Amerika-Svensk Lyrik genom 100 ar. By 
Martin S. Allwood,. Distributed by Bonniers. 
166 pp. Price $3.00. 

This collection will be a pure delight to any 
lover of Swedish poetry. The more one reads 
and re-reads it, the more one is impressed by 
its high level of accomplishment. There is 
hardly a poem that does not fully justify its 
inclusion. This is not to say that most or even 
much of it is great poetry. America has pro- 
duced no Fréding, no Karlfeldt. Nevertheless 
we have here a freshness and an earnestness 
that is always pleasant and often inspiring. 

Mr. Allwood has given us a wide range of 
mood and subject matter from which to choose 
our favorites. One of these will probably be 
“Chicago i héstprakt” by Magnus Henrik 
Elmblad, with its radiant classic allusions, 
certainly a contrast to the style of Carl Sand- 
burg. Another good example of “the grand 
manner” is Edward Axton’s “Avsked till 
Klippbergen,” which has something of the 
ecstasy of Goethe. Finished and imaginative 
among the shorter nature pieces are “Kvall” 
by Harry Fabbe, “Pa havet” by A. H. Ed- 
gren, “Vinden” by Axel Fredenholm, and 
“Det kvillas vid sjén” by Arthur Landfors. 
These poets have a strong preference for un- 
adorned simplicity in their women, as witness 
Adrian Palmer’s “Min Kiiresta” and Isidor 
Kjellberg’s “Den Okonstlade.” 

Among the religious and _politico-social 
pieces we find a marked contrast. Some are 
eloquent in praise of America, but more are 
sharply critical, with a decidedly socialistic 
flavor. There is even one dedicated to Lenin. 
Hypocrisy and injustice provoke many bitter 
attacks. We may note Elmblad’s “Missionen,” 
and in particular Ivar Henning Carlson’s stir- 
ring “Proletirskalden.” Of the affirmative 
poems, the best are those that proclaim their 
loyalty to Swedish tradition. Here the out- 
standing example is Ernst W. Olson’s “Kantat 
vid Augustana-Synodens 50 Arsjubileum,” 
which recalls the famous “Cantata” of Viktor 
Rydberg. Almost equally spirited is Leonard 
Strémberg’s “Hilsning fran Amerika till 
Sverige.” 

The humorous section is the least successful 
part of the volume. There are, on the other 
hand, several very fine pieces on the poet’s 
conception of his art. We may mention here 
Jacob Bonggren’s “Diktarekall.” Very strik- 
ing also is Wilhelm Akerberg’s “Sjalvbiografi.” 

Altogether Mr. Allwood’s anthology is an 
extraordinarily sympathetic presentation of 
the Swedish poetry written in this country, 
and not the least of its merits is the bio- 
graphical summary at the end. These poets 
were almost without exception men of mark 
in their communities, which largely accounts 
for the ring of authority in their utterances 
on the deeper meaning of life. 


CHARLES WHARTON SToRK 












Sweden’s man 


and playwright 


STRINDBER 


An Introduction to his 
Life and Work 


By Brita M. Mortensen 
and Brian W. Downs 











Tes is the astounding life story of 


Sweden’s immortal playwright, Au- 





gust Strindberg. It tells of his early 





life, his education, his various careers 





and his marriages. It “is a tale of 





grotesque horror and unmitigated 





misery from beginning to end... . 





The authors have sketched here an 





impressive introduction to his titanic 







story.”"—N.Y. Times Book Review 


Here also is a discussion of the 





great works—novels, poems, and 





plays, two of which were produced in 
New York recently—‘The Father” 
and “The Creditors.” 















$2 . 75 





234 pages 


At all bookstores 





CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
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- - - And the Streets Are Covered with 
Gold. By Ellen Monroe Fussing. Willard. 
1950. 194 pp. Price $3.75. 


Here is America as seen by a generous, vig- 
orous, healthy-minded girl who was born in 
noisy Chicago, brought up in quiet Denmark, 
and returned to her native land via San Fran- 
cisco just before World War II. She taught 
children, washed dishes in tough joints, 
became a war censor, and ended up in O.W.I. 
in New York. She does paraphrase Gertrude 
Stein, “there are people are people are peo- 
ple,” but otherwise there is nothing Steinesque 
about this fluent, informal autobiography. O 
wad some power the giftie gie us to see oursel’s 
as Hamlet sees us! This book is not a classic, 
neither is it a pulp; it is natural, with not a 
dull paragraph. 

iG... 


Antarctic Conquest. By Comdr. Finn 
Ronne. Putnam’s. 1949. 299 pp. Price $5.00. 


Polar books too often deal primarily with 
logistics and scientific findings of an expedi- 
tion, which, to an explorer or student of these 
regions, are extremely interesting and impor- 
tant, but to the average reader can be quite 
dull. Finn Ronne, in Antarctic Conquest, 
has blended the scientific and the statistics 
with the human interest into an informative 
pleasant-reading polar account. 

The Norwegian-born Ronne can take his 
place with the great Antarctic explorers on 
the basis of mapping over 250,000 square 
miles of the unknown, together with his cor- 
recting present maps over another 200,000 
square miles. To photograph 450,000 square 
miles and set up sufficient astronomical 
ground-control points to make them accurate 
as to location is remarkable. Over 14,000 
trimmetrogon aerial photographs were taken, 
and all the exploration necessitated 86 plane 
landings. Over one-half of these landings were 
unsupported by a ground party and any polar 
pilot knows that landing without ground 
marks to provide relief on snow-white sur- 
faces which merge with the horizon is like 
flying into an immense bowl] of milk. 

Gutenko’s chicken farm, Schlossbach’s lost 
cup, the weird rescue of Peterson from the 
110-foot crevasse, Adams walking into the 
airplane prop, the peculiar yet friendly rela- 
tionship with the British party nearby, the 
dramatic rescue of the three British pilots by 
Lassiter, and other human interest stories 
help to make enjoyable reading. The partici- 
pation of Mrs. Ronne and Mrs. Darlington, 
the first women to set foot on the continent, 
as well as to live there, adds further interest. 

One admires the frank wav in which Ronne 
writes of his association with his men. Too 
often polar books touch upon only the good 
relationship between men, seldom the bad. 
Anyone who has ever lived in close confine- 
ment with others over a protracted period 
knows that unpleasantries occur. 

The highlight of the book is the description 
of the long flights along the Weddell Sea coast 
from an advance base at Cape Keeler to Mt. 
Hassage and Larry Gould Bay. Ronne proved 


that there was no water connection between 
the Weddell and Ross seas, and the Antarctic 
continent was one large land mass instead of 
two, thereby solving a major geographical 
problem. It is interesting to note that through 
the use of the Norseman plane to help ad- 
vance gasoline for the Beechcraft on these 
long flights he modernized the technique which 
Peary used in attaining the North Pole in 
1909, when dog teams advanced supplies to 
permit his final dash to the pole. 

The brief discussion on scientific accom- 
plishments of the expedition permits the aver- 
age laymen to understand in a small part at 
least, such highly technical subjects as seis- 
mology, cosmic rays, solar radiation, and me- 
teorology. Publisher and author are to be 
congratulated. 

Cart R. Extunp 


The Lappish Dialect of Jukkasjarvi. A 
Morphological Survey. By Bjorn Collinder. 
Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 1949. 
xii + 304 pp. Price 15 Sw.Kr. 


“The aim of this book is to give a brief de- 
scription of the morphology of one of the least 
known Lappish dialects” (p. ix). Since, how- 
ever, the dialect of Jukkasjirvi is rather close 
to the Norwegian Lapp dialects very carefully 
described by Konrad Nielsen, the author mod- 
estly recognizes that his book does not add 
very much to our knowledge of Lapp mor- 
phology. 

Professor Collinder, who is known as an 
opponent of the current phonemic methods, 
keeps throughout the book the phonetic nota- 
tion of his field notes—because of their docu- 
mentary value—but “in order to give a sys- 
tematic account of the vowels” (p. 17), etc., he 
also makes use of a simplified spelling which 
in fact, if not in principle, has a phonemic 
character. 

Thinking that “the best presentation is, 
ceteris paribus, that which, while not inade- 
quate, makes things easiest to the reader” 
(p. ix), the author to a large extent presents 
the dialect, not in the terms of the patterns of 
the dialect itself, but historically, i.e. in terms 
of the changes undergone by the primitive 
Lapp language, reconstructed by comparison 
of the dialects. The historical explanations are, 
of course, very interesting to the more ad- 
vanced student of Lapp, but to the beginner 
the mixed approach may prove confusing. 

The description runs along traditional lines, 
except some minor details as e.g. the rather 
arbitrary inclusion of some additional (but 
not all) postpositions with possessive suffixes 
as “cases” of the so-called pronomina reflexiva 
(p. 249). 

In addition the book contains an interesting 
chapter on “Features of Dialect Geography” 
and some texts. 

Written in English the book may certainly 
make the Lapp language accessible to more 
students than before, but its chief value is the 
rich collection of new and very welcome mate- 
rials for the specialist. 

Knut BEercGstanp 
University of Oslo 
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. A boy and his dog meet heroic adventures 
. as they race with Amundsen to the Pole 
a 

a by CHARLES S. 
HUSKY ” sroxc 


eS 


eWhen Nils became dog master for 
Amundsen’s expedition to the South 
Pole he took along his pet husky, 
Blynken. The dangers and unexpected 
adventures they met make a breath- 
taking story for all who love excite- 
ment and brave devoted dogs. Decora- 
tions by Joseph A. Farren. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 
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Ole Bull, Norwegian Minstrel. By Helen 
Headland. Augustana. 1949. 142 pp. Price 
$2.00. 


Music lovers should welcome this little book 
about Norway’s eminent violinist. Attractively 
illustrated by the author, it is simply written 
and with obvious devotion to the subject. Miss 
Headland presents an informative account of 
Bull’s life and of the way in which his deep 
love of music drove him to lay all else aside 
for the completion of his studies. 

There are interesting highlights from his 
triumphant career throughout Europe and the 
United States, and of his meetings with many 
of the foremost musical and literary figures of 
the day. 

The inclusion of three of his own composi- 
tions adds greatly to the story. 

Rots T. Lee 


Uncle, Aunt and Jezebel. By Martha Hed- 
man. Scribner’s. 1949. 260 pp. Price $3.00. 


The Sunset Tree. By Martha Ostenson. 
Dodd, Mead. 1949. 255 pp. Price $3.00. 


The Land and People of Sweden. By 
Frederic C. Nano. Lippincott. 1949. Ill. 114 
pp. Price $2.50. 


Children with Mental and Physical Handi- 
caps. By J. E. Wallace Wallin. Prentice-Hall. 
1949. 549 pp. Price $5.00. 


The Problem of Unemployment Stabili- 
zation. By Bertil Ohlin. Columbia. 1949. 173 
pp. Price $2.75. 


Might and Right in Antiquity. By Hartvig 
Frisch. Gyldendal. 1949. Ill. 276 pp. Price Kr. 
30.00. 


The above six books exhibit a wide diversity 
of theme all the way from profound scholar- 
ship to imaginative fiction. So many Scandi- 
navian works are now appearing in English 
and from the presses of so many publishing 
houses that an observer has remarked that the 
time may come when it will be no longer im- 
perative for The ~-American-Scandinavian 
Foundation to publish Scandinavian books in 
English. In Copenhagen the house of Gylden- 
dal now publishes some of its most important 
books in English instead of Danish. 


Martha Hedman is a girl who can write as 
cleverly as she can act. “Uncle, Aunt and 
Jezebel” is not a novel but a delicious piece of 
autobiography from Martha’s youth, when this 
naive Swedish girl lived with her aunt and 
uncle in Finland at the time that Finland was 
still a Grand Duchy of Russia. Uncle was a 
roaring lion of a man whose calm wife up- 
braided him about his inamorata, a kindly 
and sympathetic woman. There was also a 
parrot and a cat who played their parts in the 
breakfast scenes. Hilda, a loyal servant, is 
typical of hundreds of indomitable Finnish 
women. “There was about her,” Miss Hedman 
writes, “an aura of tremendous strength, of 
health and vitality. Fair of skin and firm of 
flesh, her muscles so hard it was not possible 
to make a dent in them. Ash-blonde hair 
slicked back, twisted into a large knot at the 
nape of the neck. She was clean scrubbed. Her 


rosy cheeks shining. She walked sedately in 
her starched cotton dress, a stiff unbecoming 
hat on the top of her head. Her appearance 
was certainly not that of a siren, but I noticed 
that our Hilda had a disturbing effect on the 
male population.” 

The visit to St. Petersburg is as hilarious 
as a circus. 


Martha Ostenson is one of our big-prize, 
best-seller novelists. Her books, for some rea- 
son, call up the image of a hardy American 
girl cracking hickory nuts with a round rock, 
or again of an energetic village girl from Nor- 
way, sitting with her typewriter out in Minne- 
sota, producing vivid narratives about the 
complicated passions and ambitions of plain 
small-town folks. 


Mr. Nano’s book is one of several published 
in America last year that try to interpret the 
lure and meaning of Sweden. The present 
book is included in Lippincott’s Portraits of 
the Nations Series for young people. Oddly 
enough, the author is a Roumanian, a former 
Roumanian minister to Sweden, but now a 
resident of Texas and a candidate for citizen- 
ship in both that former republic and the 
United States. Mr. Nano tries to avoid the 
enthusiasm for which some books about Swe- 
den have been criticized. With admirable re- 
restrain he concludes: “It is perhaps symbolic 
that ball bearings are a Swedish specialty. Let 
us hope that those on which the country runs 
will continue to function smoothly. For al- 
though the Swedes, too, have their faults, and 
everything in Sweden is not perfect, the Swed- 
ish nation is certainly one of the most valuable 
members of the international community.” 


Dr. Wallin’s book is a treatise about defec- 
tive children. It is a textbook for experts, and 
the very bibliography of works by specialists 
is impressive. It is not a medical guide of 
panaceas but an analysis of types. The differ- 
ent chapters deal with the shortcomings of 
children due to etiology, endocrinopathis, in- 
fantilism, metabolic disturbance, epilepsy, 
cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, microcephaly, 
hydrocephaly, and syphilis. 


Bertil Ohlin—economist, leader of the Swed- 
ish liberal party and former Minister of Com- 
merce—first came to America as a Fellow of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1922- 
1923, and since has visited the United States 
many times. “The Problem of Unemployment 
Stabilization” is based on his lectures at Co- 
lumbia University in 1948. This book is a blue- 
print for a world in which there are more jobs 
than people to take them. Devaluing curren- 
cies is not the only solution. As one practical 
example from his own country he describes 
how Sweden filled the vacuum of the Great 
Depression by a vast housing program. Dr. 
Ohlin is not a socialist but a member of the 
Liberal Party, and he believes in stimulating 
free enterprise. He does not advocate welfare 
states as much as states of welfare. 


The Danes are in many ways a remarkable 
people. Here is the Minister of Education, 
Professor Hartvig Frisch, writing a book 
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about the growth of the respect for right as 
opposed to might in ancient Greece from the 
dawn of literature down to the Persian wars. 
To illustrate the doctrine of “might is right” 
he opens with the fable from Hesiod of the 
hawk flying off with the nightingale. “Why 
scream, wretched creature?” asked the hawk. 
“You are now in the grip of the stronger and 
must come wherever I choose to take you in 
spite of all your skill in singing, and whether 
it suits me to devour you or to let you escape.” 
Hesiod goes on to say that righteousness wins 
in the long run, and the conception of law 
and justice develops from the Homeric times 
in ancient Greece down to the Persian wars. 


Dr. Frisch’s previous book about Cicero and 
the last days of the Roman Republic has been 
cited in the Review. This phenomenon of a 
Danish professor of the classics active in pub- 
lic life is a reminder that we ought to keep 
Latin and Greek alive in American education. 
Except for our advances in science the 
Greeks understood the intelligent way of life, 
and for centuries the Romans applied the 
accomplishments of Greek civilization to west- 
ern Europe. 


H.G. L. 


Books about Sweden. By Allan Kastrup. 
The American Swedish News Exchange. 1950. 
48 pp. Free. 


This is a little editorial masterpiece, assem- 
bling as it does, descriptions of the chief books 
in English about Sweden that are still in 
print, with extracts from the reviews. It is 
invaluable to anyone “reading up” about this 
land of sun worship. 


Free Booklets from Denmark 


Among the many free booklets in English 
by Det Danske Selskab, the Foreign Office, 
and other institutions in Denmark, usually 
beautifully illustrated and mailed, as long as 
supply lasts, on application to the Danish In- 
formation Office in New York, are: 


1. Danish Politicians 

2. Social Services in Denmark 

3. The Danish Folk High Schools 

4. Coming Events in Denmark 

5. Adult Education in Denmark 

ji. Denmark (from sun-wheel to hoisting 
crane) 


~ 


Free Booklets from Norway 


Through the Royal Norwegian Information 
Service -in New York: 
1. Charming Oslo (photos and drawings) 
2. Happy Norway to You (athletic youth 
and smiling old age) 


Booklets from Sweden 


Available through Bonniers in New York: 
1. Swedish Architecture. Price $1.25 

2. Public Health and Medicine. Price $0.75 
3. Social Welfare. Price $1.65 


Pamphlet on Iceland 


Available through The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. 


Book your armchair 
passage to “the land 
of the midnight sun!” 


NORWEGIAN HOLIDAY is neither 
a Baedeker nor a flowery description of 
Norway as seen from a hotel porch, but 
instead is the story of what an active 
tourist enjoys there. Whether you’re go- 
ing to Norway or not, here’s a delightful 
new book to stimulate your imagination 
and bring that colorful, wholesome coun- : 
try right into your own front room. It 
will make every precious minute of your 
trip—real or imaginary—unforgettable. 
Here is some of the invaluable features it 
offers. 


e@ Particularly full coverage of cities, towns, 
native crafts and activities such as the Husfli- 
den, weaving, wood carving, rose painting, 
silver and enamel work. 


@ 71 original photographs—never before 
published anywhere—taken by the author, 
himself. 


e@ Reliable suggestions about where to go, 
what to eat, where to stay, and what to do 
including information on more than 300 
hotels, their facilities and how to reach 
them from any part of the country. 


e@ Information on travel—by car, air, bus, 
train, ferry, on foot or by bicycle. 


e@ Information on sports, skiing, hiking, fish- 
ing; with a list of 120 salmon and trout 
rivers showing comparative catches as well as 
individual fishing conditions in most. 


@ Up-to-date information on everything, in- 
eluding just plain relaxing, to help you get } 
the most in enjoyment out of this fascinating 


land. 


Beautiful colored endpapers 


Norwegian}! 


Holiday 


by HARLAN MAJOR 


At all bookstores $3.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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BOOKS 





Standard Dictionary of Folk Lore. Vol. I. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1949, 531 pp. Price $7.50. 


This volume contains some four thousand 
folklore terms from “A” to “I,” for example, 
“Aarne,” Finnish folklorist; “Aaron,” first 
Hebrew high priest. Even such a huge com- 
pendium cannot, of course, contain everything. 
There is a column about the “horseshoe” but 
nothing about “the headless horseman.” 
Among the distinguished editors are three who 
have been ,associated with the publications of 
The American-Seandinavian Foundation: 
Roger S. Loomis, Stith Thompson, and Er- 
minie W. Voegelin. Maria Leach is editor-in- 
chief. 

H.G.L, 


Introduction to Sweden. By Ingvar An- 
dersson and Others. The Swedish Institute. 
1949. Bonniers distr. Ill. 311 pp. Price $3.50. 


Sweden abolished slavery four centuries be- 
fore slaves were freed in the United States 
and in many other ways had a good start on 
us in the race toward civilization. The Ameri- 
can tourist visits Sweden not only to inspect 
museums and medieval buildings and a happy 
and smiling people but factories and hospitals 
that look like art museums and workmen’s 
homes streamlined like shop windows. If any 
country has a book better organized for the 
stranger than this one, with its candid photo- 
graphs and compact appendices, the writer 
has not seen it. This might be expected of a 
book translated, as this one, by Nils G. Sahlin, 
curator of the American Swedish Institute in 
Minneapolis. 

H.G.L. 


BOOK NOTES 


Olaf Strandwold, most comprehensive stu- 
dent of runic inscriptions in America, died 
peacefully in his sleep, December 1, at his 
home in Prosser, Washington, at the age of 79. 
His second book is published posthumously by 
his fellow student of Vinland the Good, Mag- 
nus Bjérndal. Norse Inscriptions on American 
Stones contains photographs of 26 American 
runie inscriptions (from Massachusetts, On- 
tario, Rhode Island, Maine, West Virginia, 
New Jersey, Nova Scotia, and Minnesota). 
The translations are his own, except that of 
the Kensington Stone by H. R. Holand. 


Axel Johan Uppvall contributes the leading 
article in Scandinavian Studies, August 1949: 
“Strindberg in the Light of Psychoanalysis.” 
Strindberg suffered from a physical defect, 
chronic stranguary, and was born a neuropath 
with a mother fixation. As he wrote, “I am like 
a foetus, the umbilical cord of which has been 
cut too early.” 


J. W. Cappellen, Oslo, has now issued three 
bulletins of “Recent Scandinavian Books, 
Selected for Libraries.” These lists are free 
and an excellent supplement to the “official” 
lists of Books for American Libraries pub- 
lished annually in the Review. 


The American poet Charles Wharton Stork, 
who has translated anthologies of the verse of 
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June 23—August 18 
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COURSES AND SPECIAL 
LECTURES IN 


History of Scandinavia since 1809 
Recent Social Trends of Scandinavia 
International Relations of Scandinavia 
Contemporary Scandinavian Drama 
The Scandinavian Novel 

Old Norse 

Beginning Norwegian 
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INSTRUCTORS 


Professor Alrik Gustafson, University 
of Minnesota 

Professor Einar Haugen, University of 
Wisconsin 

Lektor Sverre Kjeldstadli, Oslo, Nor- 
way 

Dr. Peter A. Munch, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

Mrs. Iilly Lorenzen, University of 
Minnesota 

Mr. Bjarne Ulvestad, University of 
Washington 


Excellent Library Facilities 


SPECIAL INSTITUTE 
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three Scandinavian countries for ASF, visited 
India in 1949 and lectured on Danish Poetry 
in Tagore’s International College and Benares 
University. His own new book of verse is enti- 
tled “Hearts and Voices” and contains his 
poems on Grieg and Sibelius reprinted from 
Tue AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review. 


An excellent book about Denmark in Eng- 
lish, Denmark, A Social Laboratory, published 
by the Oxford University Press back in 1939, 
has just come to this desk. It is by Peter Man- 
niche, Principal of the International People’s 
College at Elsinore, and contains 150 photo- 
graphs illustrating independent farmers, co- 
operative agriculture, folk high schools, and 
social legislation. It is possible that copies can 
still be obtained by soliciting Denmark-Amer- 
ika Foundation, Nytorv 9, Copenhagen. 


The best critique of H. C. Anderson in re- 
cent years is an essay by Borge Gedso Madsen 
in the April 1949 issue of The Western Hu- 
manities Review. It seems that the perfect 
translation of the fairy tales has yet to be 
done; Anderson’s humor is naive, his world is 
“one unadulterated idyll.” 


“Those Explosive Nobel Prizes” is the title 
of a sharply humorous burlesque on Nobel 
prize winners by Irving Wallace in Collier’s, 
November 5 and 12, 1949. The illustrations by 
Sam Eerman show George Bernard Shaw 
slamming the prize on the floor and Jane Ad- 
dams receiving the unexpected announcement 
while she is on the operating table. 


AND THE STREETS ARE 
COVERED WITH GOLD 


By Ellen Monroe Fussing 
The enthralling account of a Chicago-born, 
Danish-reared young woman’s first ten years 
back in America. Keen social criticism and 
warm understanding blend here to produce 
an unusual and definitely gratifying book, 
Reviewed in this issue 
Cloth Bound. ORDER BY MAIL 
$3.75 Postpaid 


WARDWOODE COMPANY 
326B Park Row Blidg., New York 7, N.Y. 


Send Your 1949 Issues 
of the Review 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the cover. Cost price, $3.50. 

Title page and Index for 1949 will be sent 
to subscribers upon request. 
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by Dr. Bjorn Collinder 
of Uppsala University 


THE LAPPS is the first compre- 
hensive book to be published in 
English about these little known 
people since 1674. It covers every 
aspect of Lapp culture, the land, 
the history, the language, clothing, 
economy, taboos, sacrifices, prayers, 


literature, and their government. This highly readable and informative work will be important 
source material for several branches of study in the social sciences, 2s well as good, general 


reading. 


The author is a professor of languages at Uppsala University. His comprehensive and fascinat- 
ing study of the Lapps is the result of the three years he lived among them. 


Illustrated 


Price $3.75 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
116 East 64th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
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